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“Marketing concept is highly 











“Glad your wife feels that way about LIFE, J.B 
because the figures seem to back her up.” 


CIRCULATION (copies per issue- ABC June, 1958) CUMULATIVE  thouseholds reached by at least 1 of 13 issues 

LIFE 6,041,778 LIFE 34,440,000 

POST 5,709,725 LOOK 31,350,000 

LOOK 5,623,413 POST 25,400,000 
AUDIENCE (readers per average issue —age 10 or over) “HARD CORE” households reached by 7 or more of 13 issu 

LIFE 32,100,000 LIFE 13,020,000 

LOOK 27,900,000 LOOK 9,050,000 

POST 21,950,000 POST 7,230,000 
HOUSEHOLDS households reached by an average issue) ADVERTISING REVENUE (Jan.-Oct.,’58) 

LIFE 15,320,000 LIFE $98,452,811 

LOOK 11,690,000 POST $70,718,528 

POST 9,530,000 LOOK $34,263,282 


Only (mT gives you so much...so swiftly, so surely 
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yeEMO TO MEDIA: 
LET'S TAKE A BREATH 


As this appears we have just finished one 
holiday and are heading for another. The end 
of another year is in sight. It's time to look 
pack for a moment along the way we've traveled. 


We are mighty thankful for Media/scope's 
progress. This is a team operation from top 
to bottom. Each individual listed on the mast- 
nead has contributed to Media/scope's success 
to a degree far beyond the reach of the normal 
or average working interest. 


We are conscious of our continuing and 
growing obligations to our readers. We sub- 
scribe to the statement that like a healthy, 
young tree we will grow as long as we are 
green. We know there are no limitations to the 
editorial service we can render buyers of 
advertising in the perfectly amazing new busi- 
ness era just ahead. We are rarin'’ to do our 


part. 

The things we could have done better and 
the boners we pulled serve to make us conscious 
of the need for humility, and the dangers of 
letting confidence get out of hand. 


We get a good feeling out of knowing that 
we have treated each subscriber and each adver- 
tiser exactly alike. The 1958 contract most 
precious to us was one we did not get. 


Our particular regret is that, in building 
a sales staff from scratch, it takes so much 
time to arrive at the point where the proper 
attention is devoted to each advertiser and 
prospective advertiser. We are working hard to 
make this period as short a one as possible. 


In the meantime, whether a Media/scope rep- 
resentative is breathing down your neck or merely 
closing the distance between you, you will be 
kept in touch with Media/scope all through 1959 
by receiving each monthly issue with the com- 
pliments of SRDS, Inc. We hope this conveni- 
ence will acquaint you with the values adver- 
tising buyers find in our magazine. The same 
values are meaningful for sellers as well. 

And, of course, we hope that in 1959 yours will 
be one of the many fine media which advertise 
in Media/scope. 


A Merry Christmas and a Happy and Prosper- 


ous New Year. 


A. W. Moss 
Advertising Director 

















SCRIPPS-HOWARD’S 
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Distribution Survey Report! 


67 GROCERY PRODUCT 
CLASSIFICATIONS 

Sixtv-seven classifications and sub-classifications 
of products normally sold in grocery stores are 
included in this survey report. It shows the per- 
cent of distribution, brand by brand and market 
by market of thousands of brands. 


13 CITIES SURVEYED 

The field work was done by 13 Scripps-Howard 
newspapers from coast to coast. Here are the 
cities represented: Albuquerque, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, El] Paso, Evansville, Fort Worth, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Knoxville, Memphis, New 
York, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 





STRONG AND WEAK MARKET 
SITUATIONS REVEALED 

Even some of the nation’s most widely recog- 
nized brand names have some weak spots in 
their patterns of distribution. This survey shows 
where they are. 





REPORTS AVAILABLE UPON 
REQUEST 

Any Scripps-Howard newspaper or advertising 
office will supply you with a copy of this 12th 
Annual Grocery Product Distribution Survey 
Report. Write or phone today. 





INDIANAPOLIS... . . . Times KNOXVILLE . . . . News-Sentinel! 


Senerai Advortising Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York City 





NEW YORK. World-Telegram & The Sun COLUMBUS ....... Citizen 
ae te, me a Press CINCINNATI. . . Post & Times-Stor 
meee ee + 4 Press KENTUCKY . . . Kentucky edition, 

SAN FRANCISCO... . . . News Cincinnati Post & Times-Star 
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SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS 


DENVER. . . Rocky Mountain News ee 
BIRMINGHAM .. . . Post-Herald UOUSTGM. 2. ec cces 
MEMPHIS ..... Press-Scimitor FORT WORTH... ..... 
MEMPHIS . . . Commercial Appeal! ALBUQUERQUE ..... 
WASHINGTON. ...... News PASO 2c score 





Chicago ‘San Francisco Detroit Cincinnati Philadelphia Dalles 








wherever there's news... 





es 
there's the siboutham man 


YOu"LL SEE HIM at the United States Congress, at 
special sessions of the UN, or covering other im- 
portant news developments anywhere through the 
length and breadth of the USA. He’s the man from 
Southam’s busy Washington News Bureau. 


Last year for example, while covering the Royal Tour 
in the USA, the Southam man—one of the few news- 
men privileged to do so—literally took his readers 
with him as he rode in the royal motorcade through 
the tumultuous New York ticker-tape welcome. This 
was just one of the many exciting experiences he 
shared exclusively with his Southam newspaper readers 
in Canada. 


It’s this type of depth coverage . . . articles written 
exclusively for Southam readers . . . from three major 
news centres, London, Ottawa and Washington, that 
has won the respect and confidence of more than 
1,500,000 Southam readers in eight major centres 
across Canada. Reader loyalty is just one of the 
many good reasons why your advertising message 
goes further in the Southam newspapers. 


HAMILTON Spectator 
WINNIPEG Tribune 
CALGARY Herald 
VANCOUVER Province* 
*Published for Pacific Press Ltd. 
TORONTO—The Southam Newspapers, 
388 Yonge St., K. L. Bower, Manager 
MONTREAL—The Southam Newspapers, 
1070 Bileury St., J. C. McCague, Manager 
GREAT BRITAIN—F. A. Smyth, 34-40 Ludgate Hill, 
London E.C. 4, England 
UNITED STATES—Cresmer & Woodward Inc. 
(Can. Div.), New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 


—— 


THE SOUTHAM 


OTTAWA Citizen 
NORTH BAY Nugget 
MEDICINE HAT News 
EDMONTON Journal 


GO-6668 
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In Los Angeles, any car starts on First Street 


Automotively speaking, Los Angeles is the world’s 
No. 1 market. 

There are 2,737,539 automobile registrations in the 
Los Angeles market— more than 42 of the 49 states; 
and more than any nation in the world except the 
United States, Canada, Great Britain and France. 

Small wonder that the Los Angeles County market 
is first in the nation in automotive dealer and store 
sales, first in gasoline service station sales. 

Impressed? So is The Los Angeles Times. 

For here—in the biggest single automotive market 
in the world —The Times has led all other Los Angeles 


newspapers in total automotive linage every year 
since 1949—and this year it has led in all of the 
9 automotive classifications. 

And when Media Records had toted all U. S. news- 
papers for the first half of 58, The Times ranked 
third in new passenger cars linage—and we're work- 
ing on this. 

Yes, everybody’s on the move in Los Angeles. So if 
you have something to sell that moves, better move 
first and fast to First. Automotively speaking, that’s 
where The Times is—and The Times gives any car a 
better start in Los Angeles. 


First in the nation’s No. 2 market Los Angeles Times 


Represented by Cresmer and Woodward, New York, 
Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco 
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From the publisher's notebook 





Careless With Nomenclature? 


A recent experience prompts me to ask, “Are we getting careless with our 
nomenclature?” A newspaper representative referred to as a “rep” was 
resentful at the disregard which he felt this term expressed toward his 
calling. Taking a cue from this, I returned to my office and dictated a memo- 
randum to all department heads in which I stated that the term “rep” was 
a thing of the past with our organization when addressing a media repre- 
sentative. 

We Americans have a rather careless way of using the language, but 
certainly there is no excuse for offending our friends in the representative 
business by speaking of them in terms unbefitting the dignity of their calling. 

Representative firms, whether they represent newspapers, business publi- 
cations, magazines, television or radio stations, or any other form of media, 
are engaged in a highly important phase of specialized selling that com- 
mands the respect of the industry and contributes substantially to the 
orderly processes of media-selling and media-buying. 

Similarly, we of the advertising and publishing businesses have fallen 
into rather careless habits in calling classes of publications by inaccurate 
and misleading names. 

Take the terms “trade paper” or “trade press.” Sometimes the publications 
that are concerned with advertising, such as MEpDIA/SCOPE, are tossed 
negligently into a hopper called “the trade press.” Is advertising a trade? 
A trade is a pursuit that requires manual or mechanical training or dexter- 
ity; it is a craft. Electricians, journeyman printers, plasterers, sewing 
machine operators are engaged in trades. But advertising is a business, just 
as banking and commercial research and insurance are businesses. Hence, 
the periodicals that are concerned with the methods or data or news of such 
fields are business publications or magazines or journals. Nor do they 
deserve the term “paper” unless they have a newspaper format. 

We have technical publications that are quasi-technical, and we have 
industrial publications; we have business news publications and merchan- 


dising publications and professional publications, and we have periodicals 
in all these fields that may fall partly in one category and partly in another. 
But all of them are business publications. 

When we speak of a media director, we immediately conjure a mental 


image of one occupying a place of authority and responsibility in the media- 
buying function. He is an executive to whose position every space- and time- 
buyer might aspire. He’s not just a media bossman. Let us accord accurate 
terminology to media representatives and business publications. 
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With the addition of PopULAR MECHANICS to 
ts list of special interest magazines, THE 
4EARST CORPORATION continues its program of 
slanned, progressive expansion. 

) A leader in its field for over half a century, 
»OPULAR MECHANICS fits well into the Hearst 
philosophy of publishing—namely, service to 
readers based on an intimate understanding of 


their wants and interests. 


The bright promise of tomorrow’...Since 
\902, POPULAR MECHANICS has been dedicated 
to that role of service. When electric power 
was primitive, it forecast the bright promise 
of today’s appliances. When the automobile 
sputtered and churned, it confidently pre- 
dicted and encouraged its progress. When 
timid souls at the beginning of the century said 
man would never fly, POPULAR MECHANICS 
sored the scoffers, cheered the pioneers. 


American Druggist 
Bride & Home 
Cosmopolitan 

Good Housekeeping 


Hearst Magazines 


Albany Times-Union 
Baltimore News-Post 


Hearst Newspapers and Sunday American 


Boston Record-American 
and Sunday Advertiser 


Detroit Times 
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And today, as man conquers space, it con- 
tinues to report with authority on his infinite 
quest for the new, the strong, the good. 


1,300,000 circulation plus 5 foreign edi- 
tions...This editorial policy of boldness, imag- 
ination and foresight has attracted more than 
1,300,000 circulation among eager young 
American readers. 

Also, POPULAR MECHANICS is now published 
in five foreign editions: MECANIQUE POPULAIRE 
(French ), MECANICA POPULAR (Spanish ), pop- 
ULAER MEKANIK (Danish), POPULAR MEKANIK 
(Swedish ), POPULARE MECHANIK (German). 

New horizons are ahead for POPULAR ME- 
CHANICcs—widening horizons, leading to even 
more ambitious goals, because this latest 
member of our family will now enjoy all the re- 
sources of THE HEARST CORPORATION: Financial, 
editorial, advertising, publishing. 


Harper's Bazaar 
House Becutiful 
Motor 

Motor Boating 


Los Angeles Examiner 

Los Angeles Herald-Express 
Milwaukee Sentinel 

New York Journal-American 
New York Mirror 

Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


New Medical Materia 
Popular Mechanics 
Sports Afield 

Town & Country 


San Antonio Light 

San Francisco Call-Bulletin 
San Francisco Examiner 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer 
The American Weekly 
Puck—The Comic Weekly 
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S HE RAZOR-SHARP, lightning-quick in the Brain Department? You 
I bet he is! Has to be. Has to make fast decisions, match wits with 
the world’s best. But his alter “I.Q.” is skyscraper high, too—his Income 
Quotient.* , 

He’s a typical Newsweek reader, a man in motion. . . serving as an 
executive, diplomat or professional. He reads Newsweek each week 
because he needs Newsweek’s factual analysis in order to exercise his 
powers of decision in the affairs of his field and his community. For 
any marketer of ideas, products, services—a most vital sales-target! 


a 


| Newsweek 


at 





Newsweek has the highest median income of any Starch-rated magazine with over 
a million circulation (Starch 1958 Consumer Magazine Report). 


The magazine for communicative people 
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THE NINE LIVES OF CMAS 


If good intentions and pious hopes are any use, then the 
ARF’s Consumer Magazine Audience Study, which two 
months ago was considered deader than Godey’s Lady's 
Book, is still very much alive. 


The desire for such a study on the part of advertisers 
(though not the means to satisfy the desire) was given 
substance at the recent meeting of the Association of 
National Advertisers at Hot Springs (Va.). Some 120 
members roused themselves from bed at 7:45 A.M. to 
caucus in favor of conducting such a study. 


This does not mean that ANA is going to underwrite 
the research—or even conduct it. It simply means that 
acertain proportion of ANA’s membership thinks that 
abroad study of the audience of some 30 leading con- 
sumer magazines is a good idea, and that something ought 
to be done about it. The most ANA will do to help out, 
though, is to set up a subcommittee of the association’s 
magazine group under Ford Motor Company’s Ben Don- 
aldson (who, as a member of ARF’s board, held out to 
the end in favor of the study). The subcommittee will 
be charged with the task of working out some kind of 
acceptable tripartite organization of advertisers, agency 
representatives, and publishers to implement the study. 


The hope is that the major publishers who opposed the 
project last spring will take the hint from their customers 
and come back into the project. 


Two things about this whole episode puzzled observers 
at Hot Springs. First, if ANA members are so set on 
getting a mammoth audience study done, why don’t they 
finance it themselves? The answer, as one ANA official 
candidly admitted, is probably that very few can commit 
cash on the barrelhead to such a project. The task of 
selling company management is very likely as great as 
selling publishers on the idea. 


Second, what hope is there that the big publishers who 
are expected to finance the study will do so now, since 
they roundly denounced the whole scheme only a few 
months ago? Answer: very little hope. 


As a matter of fact, the big magazines are off in full 
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AND A LOOK AHEAD 


LOOK AROUND 


cry in another direction altogether. Goal: to come to 
grips with the problem of television competition. 


One aspect of this quest is detailed elsewhere in this 
issue by John Maloney, research director of Reader’s Di- 
gest. Another is the news that Alfred Politz Research’s 
proposal to conduct a continuing study of the audience 
of the eight largest magazines looks as if it might get off 
the ground. 

Politz is trying to get Life, Look, Saturday Evening 
Post, Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, McCall's, 
Better Homes & Gardens, and Reader’s Digest to under- 
write (to the tune of about $175,000 apiece annually) a 
semi-annual report of advertising page exposures in these 
eight media. At this writing, Politz says there appears to 
be enough interest in the scheme to assure that it will get 
underway in some form. 


Publishers’ interest is easily explained: 


e Such a measurement comes close to approximating 
the tune-in rating of television programs (i.e., audi- 
ence for a commercial minute). 


The study will not only offer competitive measure- 
ments among the magazines (which will keep buyers 
happy), but also the number of advertising page ex- 
posures for combinations of magazines, as well as the 
totals for all eight (which will permit publishers to 
do a little cooperative selling against TV). 


The use of advertising page exposure as the basic 
measurement will, it is hoped, eliminate the practice 
of many media buyers of applying the Starch aver- 
age of noted readership to the Politz audience figures 
to arrive at some estimate of the exposure offered 
by a magazine. Advertising page exposure measure- 
ments will probably give the magazines a better 
break than that. 


RIGHT TO REFUSE ADVERTISING 

In Mineola, New York, Newsday recently added another 
plate to media’s armor and their right to refuse advertis- 
ing. In the decision handed down by Justice Hogan of the 
N. Y. Supreme Court, Empire Sportswear, Inc., lost its 
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motion to compel Newsday to accept an advertisement for 
Red Cross Shoes at prices below the fair trade level even 
though the advertiser had a contract with the publication. 


Under the contract, Newsday had the right to approve 
the subject matter, form, size, wording, illustration, and 
typography of all advertising. The judge pointed out that 
this language conferred “the broadest discretion on the 
defendant to reject copy without limitation of any kind 
...” and that the advertiser could scarcely be in a worse 
position than if it had no contract at all. Whether an 
appeal has been taken is not known at the time this was 
written. 


There is a growing line of cases giving media the right 
to refuse advertising, whether the advertiser has a con- 
tinuing contract or not. In the April issue of Mep1a/score, 
Morton J. Simon dealt with this subject at length under 
the title, “Media Have The Right, Sometimes The Duty, 
To Refuse Advertising.” Recently there was another case, 
the unsuccessful effort of Smith’s Department Store in 
Denver to sue the Rocky Mountain News for omitting an 
advertisement. 


It is easy to understand why all media are so deeply 
interested in this subject. As a matter of fact, one media 
association reprinted for its members the MEDIA/SCOPE 
article of last April. - 


Probably this interest would not be so evident except 
for the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the 
Lorain Journal case of 1951, which seemed to penalize 
media for refusing advertising. The focal point of that 
case must not be forgotten, however. The Court found the 
reason for the refusal was an illegal one and described it 
as “bold, relentless, and predatory commercial behavior.” 


This obviously is quite a different situation from the 
policy of Newsday in this recent case, since the Court 
pointed out that it was abundantly evident that the pub- 
lication had not acted unreasonably in refusing the adver- 
tisement in view of the possible fair trade litigation in 
which it might become involved should it carry it. 


Media seem safe in refusing advertising on the basis of 
any reasonable policy not aimed at an illegal result. 


DYNAMIC SERVICE MEDIUM 


Because business publications are so specialized, their 
values are sometimes discounted. Buyers at times have a 
problem selling the proper use of the medium to account 
executives and clients. 

This is why a readership study by the Eastman Re- 
search Organization is worth attention. 


Based on 1,589 interviews and 38 surveys conducted 
last year for 23 business publications, it reveals that a 
majority of readers peruse advertising pages intentionally 
rather than accidentally. 
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. .- More than 90 per cent of the business publicatia, 
subscribers interviewed are active readers, and they stay 
their reading no later than a week after getting the pub 
lication. 

. . - Almost 50 per cent start their reading immediate) 
on receipt. More than 50 per cent pick up a copy fron 
one to three times before discarding it. Some 25 per coy 
finish it in one sitting. 

. . « On the average, most readers devote more thy 
an hour and a half to reading each issue. 


. . « The reading of advertisements is usually inte. 
spersed with editorial reading, the method of reading 
varying. They are usually read among, but not always 
the same time as articles and editorial departments. 


To these data Mep1a/scope adds one thought: Busines 
publications constitute a dynamic medium numerically, 
While newspapers, general magazines, and farm publica. 
tions are adding to their strength by merging and by 
growing individually (not in total), business publications 
have another dimension—numbers. 


The specialized needs of industry are increasing. Ty 
meet them and the demands of new markets for editorial 
and advertising service information, business publications 
are increasing in number. 


CENTRAL AMERICA’S RADIO COVERAGE 


Now that coverage figures on radio stations in such major 
Latin American capitals as Mexico, Buenos Aires, and 
Caracas are available, and broadcasting in most of the 
area below the border is well out of the preliminary 
stage, the International Media Buyers Association is in 
vestigating potential sources of data on radio coverage in 
Central America. 


There are none now, and the question is, who's going 
to pay for any? 

If broadcast research is introduced in Central America 
along the lines followed elsewhere in L. A., and, indeed, 
right here at home, the stations will pay for the majority 
of it, but not unless encouraged by advertisers and agen 
cies using these stations in such countries as Honduras, 


Guatemala, and Costa Rica. 


First steps toward a solution of this problem are in 
the making. Procter & Gamble and Colgate conduct their 
own private surveys. One major agency is said to be 
investigating the subject on its own. As a group, one 
tack taken by IMBA is an effort to reach Central Ameri- 
can stations through their association, Organismo Regior- 
al de Radiodefusion Centro Americana. And, as more 
U. S. advertisers expand distribution into Central Ameri- 
ca and make greater use of these stations, such encourag® 
ment is bound to grow, and eventually produce the de 
sired results. 
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newsletter on the dramatic use of print by advertisers § 
i December, 1958 











_ 


A trademark 


Multum in parvo. Don’t ever get the idea that “drama” in print is only 
for those who can swing a multi-pager. The greatest impression of our time was 
made by a man who took the smallest unit we know of — the atom — and 
figured out how to split it still smaller. 


Other smart “splits.”’ November McCall’s has two ingenious examples 
of advertisers who bought just part of a spread, but proved that layout 
can count more than linage. 


The “Checkerboard.” First, U.S. Playing Card Co. made a grand 
slam with the unusual layout of alternating quarter-pages which McCall's 
offers the advertiser. This “four-handed” ad is a natural for playing cards. 
Each unit presents a different suit, features a different game. All add up to 
“So much fun in such a little package”. (So much attention-value, too.) 


Agency: J. Walter Thompson. 


Next, Carter’s. That famous soft-goods maker wanted to sell two different 
products separately — but wanted the two ads to sell the Carter name and 
diversified line, together. So they bought a left-hand page for Carter’s infants’ 
wear, and a facing right-hand half-page for Carter’s pajamas for older children. 
The ads look at each other over the shoulder of McCall’s editor, whose 

“Diet Questions” add extra calories to the power of the spread. Carter’s ran the 
same ad in October Ladies’ Home Journal. Agency: BBDO — Boston. 


Teen-pager. Of course, the bigger “Printaculars” are still very much in 
evidence, and one of this Fall’s best was the 16-page insert that the National 
Coffee Assn. ran in Scholastic. It’s a primer for teenagers, covering everything 
from dating to driving to studying — to coffee making. Bet you'll find that 


around the dorms next year. 


Editorial Dept. McCall’s editors must be reading this page, because they’ve 


come up with their own Printacular for December. It’s an off-size, bound-in 
“Gift Book For The Whole Family” called “Madeline And The Gypsies”. 
Ludwig Bemelmans wrote the “copy”. Need we say more? 
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Lowell Helman Knows 








He’s Seen the 
Long Beach 
Market 





Print Media Director, 
Earle Ludgin & Company, Chicago 


Lowell Helman is well aware 
of the comparative importance 
of Metropolitan Long Beach. 
He has made a personal tour of . 
the market. 


And speaking of comparative 
importance, retail sales in the 
area amounted to $2,032,- 
813,488 in 1957.* This is 
more retail sales dollars than 
were spent in any one of these 
Metropolitan Areas during the 
same year: 


Baltimore ...... .$1,943,120,000 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 1,763,103,000 


PS aeadcae aoe « 1,577,242,000 
Milwaukee ....... 1,539,094,000 
Houston ..... 1,487,321,000 
NS ee 1,470,987,000 


So, when your sales chart 
needs a lift in the Los 
Angeles-Long Beach market, 
do it with advertising in 
these newspapers. 


Source: *Projected from Sales Manage- 
oe ~ wt ~-y Power, 1958. Other 
igures, from les Management Surve 
of Buying Power, 1958. ad 


Independent 
Press - Telegram 


Sundoy 









Morning Evening 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Represented Nationally by 


RIDDER-JOHNS, INC. 


Member Metro Comics Group 

















Smart Promotions Recently 


Phil de Beaubien, publisher of the 
Detroit Times, told a meeting of the 
National Newspaper Promotion Asso- 


ciation that they spend too much time 


and money promoting newspaper- 


distributed Sunday magazines. He 


indicated that the “readers are much 
more interested in local news and fea- 
tures than they are in supplements,” 
and that they are “starving for local 
news stories.” Fortunately for supple- 
ment advertisers, newspaper promo- 
tion managers apparently feel that 
people know that their paper prints 
news. but that they should occasion- 
ally be reminded of the extras that 
they get in the form of supplements. 
Furthermore, Sunday newspaper 
readership studies have proved reader 
interest in all types of supplements to 
be exceptionally high. 


Bit of Bragging . . . Mike O'Neill. 
advertising direetor of TV Guide, re- 
cently let out a bit of impressive in- 
formation when he divulged that his 
organization maintains an editorial 
staff of more than 200 full-time em- 
ployees in 31 branch offices. This 
group uses editorial facilities in New 
York, Chicago, Hollywood, and Rad- 
nor which are linked by a telétype 
network claimed to be second only 
to AP and UP as a news dissemina- 
tion operation. His understandable 
pride concluded with the information 
that they publish 2,500 different pages 
of editorial in their 51 issues across 
the country each week. 


Togetherness . . . Advertising me- 
dia in general certainly increased 
their stature when they interrupted 
their inter-media fight and turned 
their guns on the Department of Com- 
merce in behalf of the standardized 
outdoor industry. Along with other 
advertising associations, they showed 
by their familiar fighting spirit that 
they’re a part of what can truly be 
called the advertising fraternity. 


Triple Spotting . . . The television 
anti-triple-spotting bandwagon is get 
ting crowded and gathering speed 
Apparently the bad publicity this 
practice received a short time ago 
didn’t impress too many of the vio. 
lators to the point where they’re cut. 
ting triple spots down or out. While 
it is sometimes admitted that triple. 
spotting may be helping to hold down 
the cost of television time, the buyers 
seem to have developed the impres. 
sion that the effectiveness of their 
messages under these conditions js 
being held down as well. If this train 
of thought continues along with the 
practice, the hungry broadcasters 
might find themselves shooting blanks 
instead of spots. 


Magazine Madness? . . . Future 
magazine advertising costs in general 
seem to be going in one direction- 
up. While it is true that publishing 
costs are continually rising, it seems 
that the advertiser and not the reader 
is being asked to meet the higher ex- 
penses. Some circulation increases are 
brought about largely by cut-rate sub- 
scriptions obtained at high cost and 
paid for, in the last analysis, by the 
advertisers using the magazines. Peo- 
ple are beginning to feel that the arti- 
ficial hypodermic given to circula- 
tions is reacting as bad medicine with 
advertisers. 


Helping Hand . . . The magazine 
industry may or may not benefit by 
new research under way by the Coun- 
cil for Independent Distribution. The 
latter’s studies will check relative edi- 
torial and advertising impact of 
books sold on newsstands vs. subscrip- 
tions and changes in newsstand buy- 
ing patterns. Besides trying to prove 
to publishers that newsstands can do 
a better and cheaper distribution job 
than subscriptions, the Council is 
apparently concerned why the gap 
between newsstand and subscription 
sales has broadened in recent years. 
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—M edia | quotes 


WOVING NEW PRODUCTS 


You are all familiar with the fact 
that advertising has almost trebled in 
the last decade, from just over $4 bil- 
ion in 1947 to about $11 billion this 
year. Does this mean that the adver- 
tising bill of this country will reach 
the tremendous sum of $20 billion by 
the late sixties? No one can know the 
answer, but if our national productiv- 
ity increases, as most economists pre- 
dict, advertising will have to grow to 
move the mountain of goods which 
vill be produced: new color television 
sts, fuel injection automobiles, hun- 
dreds of new appliances that are in 
laboratory stages now, millions of 
new homes with advanced radiant 
heating and cooling equipment, and 
the astonishing new furnishings that 
will go into them. And we'll have to 
help sell them all. 

This cycle of new product research 
and development is going to be a 
challenge for every advertising agency 
in the country. Teams of creative 
agency people will be asked to sit 
down with the sales and marketing 
departments of their client organiza- 
tions and asked to develop new intro- 
ductory campaigns for products that 
will make the present American home 
as antiquated as an antimacassar in 
the living room.—J. Davis DANFoRTH, 
executive vice president, Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn, before AAAA, 
Toledo. 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


Gross national product will rise 
from its present annual rate of about 
$416 billion to $600 billion by 1968. 
A gross national product of $835 bil- 
lion has been forecast for 1975. The 
boom in population which will come 
about 1966, when men and women 
born in the immediate postwar years 
of 1946 and 1947 come of marriage- 
able age, will increase the demand 
for housing and for these goods and 
services of all kinds. 

The steel industry believes that by 
1967 the country will have need for 
152 millions of tons of steel annually 
for the construction of new homes, 
schools, industrial plants, airports, 
shopping centers, and for bridges, 
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culverts, and reinforcements in new 
highway construction. New home uses 
for more and more steel for electric 
kitchens and the growing number of 
household appliances will add to the 
demand. The manager of structural 
plastics for Monsanto said this year 
that by 1966 there will be a four-fold 
increase in the value of finished plas- 
tic products used in construction. 
Other materials and metals will be 
needed in increasing amounts and 
must be produced. 


We have now about 53 million cars 
and trucks on our roads. We can ex- 
pect about 62 million automotive 
vehicles by 1965. . . . 

By 1968, two-thirds of the proposed 
41,000 miles of new superhighways, 
with no stoplights, no intersections, at 
least two lanes of traffic in each direc- 
tion, with planted and landscaped cen- 
ter strips between, will be in opera- 
tion. By 1968 we shall have a total of 
about 50,000 miles of modern express 
highways in operation. New shopping 








business. 





TOURIST COURT 


—Fournal) == 












There’s quite a difference between a magazine 
that reaches a man on acertain day anda 
magazine that a man reaches for! Tourist Court 
Journal is the acknowledged bible of the 


it's the book tourist-court-motel 


operators the nation over look to and live by! 


P. S. See our advertisement in Standard Rate & Data Service. 


TOURIST COURT JOURNAL 


Temple « Texas 
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BRUCE P. MATTOON 
Director of Media for Wil- 
Haight, Welch 
Inc., Hartford. 


son, and 
Grover 
Connecticut, (right) is an 
outstanding exponent of 


business media aS a mar- 
keting tool. His attitude is 
the fol- 


summed up in 


lowing... 


66 Creative media buying demands close examination of all audience 
as well as publication variables to insure maximum effective message de- 
livery. This means marketing the message! To do the job, media, research, 
copy and art must be conceived as interdependent. Together they tailor 


the message and the business medium to the variations of the market.Y 9 


Circulation figures are only one factor in the selection of 
business publications. There must always be interpretation and 
evaluation of all the facts to determine the most eflective 


media for your industrial advertising message. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATIONS 


McGraw-Hill Building App 
330 West 42nd Street |... 
New York 36, New York (4 


° . 
“ese* 
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centers will be built along many of 
these, further lessening the congestion 
in city streets as shoppers go more 
and more to suburban and even rural 
centers of self-service, one-stop shop. 
ping. — DonaLp M. Hosarr, senior 
vice president and director of re. 
search, The Curtis Publishing Co., be. 
fore Employers Mutuals of Wausau, 


Wausau, Wis. 


SUPER COMPETITION 


In the face of such a seemingly 
acceptable philosophy. why does a 
client keep insisting sell. sell, sell? 

Because he’s facing two kinds of 
super - competition today: increased 
competition in his product field, and 
increased competition for the con 
sumer’s attention. 

Here are just three examples of 
product competition. Take shampoos. 
In Chicago there are more than 200 
brands of shampoo for sale. Take the 
soap and detergent field. The three 
leading companies made approxi- 
mately 16 brands of hand soaps, laun- 
dry soaps, and detergents in 1940, 
Today these same companies sel] 
about 47 brands in the same produet 
classification. Take cigarettes. In 
1953, a super market stocked about 
15 sizes and types of cigarettes. To- 
day, the same super market has to 
stock more than 30 sizes and types of 
cigarettes. ... 

Competition for the consumer’s at- 
tention has increased geometrically, 
too. If a TV set is left on for one 
broadcast day, 75 commercials will 
boom into your home. 75 commer- 
cials!—ALFRED J. SEAMAN, executive 
vice president and creative director, 
Compton Advertising, Inc., before 
AAAA, New York. ' 


NEW TABLOID FOR FARM FIELD 


Scheduled to bow with a March- 
April issue is Agricultural Equipment 
Dealer, a tabloid-type trade paper. 
Editorial will be devoted exclusively 
to descriptions and photographs of 
new and improved equipment offer- 
ings in the farm field. Present plans 
of the publisher, Terry Koeller, 201 
N. Wells St., Chicago, are for bi- 
monthly issues in 1959, followed by 
a frequency change to monthly issues 
in 1960. Dwight Early and Sons, Chi- 
cago, have been named as the Mid- 
west Advertising Representatives. 
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This is the Solid Cincinnati Market 
A 19-county, 3-state area that rates top 
consideration in any national campaign. 


e Population 1,564,100 
e Households 482,000 
, e Effective Buying 
cilities ee sta va Income... .... . $2,816,318,000 







e Total Retail Sales. .$1,849,870,000 
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See WHY you're "tin solid” in Solid Cincinnati 


when you're in the Daily Enquirer 

















Distribution of Frozen Orange Juice Users 
% f ~ oo Daily 
nie the ti wc ye . Income Cincinnati Enquirer Total Brand Brand Brand 
pro uct... bs — see why the Groups Market Circulation Users A B Cc 
Daily Enquirer is the newspaper 
you have to be in. . . to be “in 
business”’ in this Solid Cincinnati- Under $2,000 9% “4 ‘ 3 ‘ ‘ 
centered Ohio Valley area. For The $2,000 to 2,999 7 6 6 4 7 6 
Enquirer reaches more of the fam- $3,000 to 3,999 13 9 a 9 13 11 
ilies who have more, need more, $4,000 to 4,999 21 18 21 21 17 17 
want more, spend more—the solid $5,000 to 5,999 20 21 23 21 97 19 
market that matters. Check the $6,000 to 6,999 - 19 rm 1% ee an 
chart at the right. See what we ‘ ar 
wena? $7,000 to 7,999 7 10 9 12 8 9 
*. $8,000 or more 12 19 14 18 14 14 
F 


























TOP TEN BRANDS SURVEY JUST COMPLETED ! It’s the first real product survey ever 
made in the entire Cincinnati market. It’s a gold mine of market information for you. 
Above is a partial example of the kind of information that can be made available for 
almost any type of product or for a specific brand of product. Ask us about a specific 
profile on the product category or brand you're interested in. Call The Enquirer’s 
Research Department. Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 


Solid Cincinnati reads the Cincinnati Enquirer 
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The 
Thomas Publishing 
Company and its Staff 
extends 
Appreciation 
and Season’s 
Best Wishes to 
more than 12,000 ~ 
T. R. Advertisers, 
to more than 
1,600 Agencies 
and to all our 
Subscribers and 
Friends. 
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BEHIND THE ARF MEETING 

Your November °58 editorial. “Ad- 
vertising Meets the Engineer,” is an 
excellent critique of the ARF Fourth 
Annual Meeting. 

The committee, in setting up this 
program, was fully aware of the haz- 
ards. It felt, however, that there were 
two important justifications for con- 
centrating the day’s efforts on the 
subject of evaluating advertising 
through the use of operations re- 
search. The first reason was that this 
whole question of advertising effec- 
tiveness is probably the “hottest” sub- 
ject in our industry at the moment: 
and, second, that this thing called 
Operations Research was being ap- 
plied to the problem much more 
widely than most advertising practi- 
tioners suspected. The committee felt 
that the industry should be fully in- 
formed on this trend. I think we ac- 
complished that purpose. 

So far as OR is concerned, it seems 
to me to neglect a basic fact; namely, 
that if advertising is anything, it is 
the communication of ideas from one 
person to another and cannot help 
but involve a complex of human 
values which cannot, at this state of 
our knowledge, be dealt with in a 
mathematical equation. 

Therefore, operations research can- 
not measure what it claims to meas- 
ure. Perhaps some day the symbolic 
logic boys will be able to develop 
formulae which can include all of the 
variables. Until that day, we will have 
to be content with partial answers. 

Wattace H. WuLreck 

Executive vice-president, William 

Esty Company, Inc. and chairman, 

Advertising Research Foundation. 


SCIENCE IN ADVERTISING 


I am moved by your editorial, 
“Advertising Meets The Engineer.” 
(M/s, November.) You have quite 
properly reserved judgment on the 
issue at hand—“It is all worth a try 

.; ete.—but I am afraid it is with 
tongue in cheek. 

Science (I doubt that there is such 
a thing as “exact science”) or the 
scientific method long since began to 
encompass even advertising and mar- 
keting. Along the route its nature 


has been misunderstood, misrepr. 
sented and abused, to be sure. Ther 
is now good reason to believe tha 
progress may be rapidly accelerating 
Count me as one who will lend ep. 
couragement to these efforts. 

Lest I be misunderstood, I had be. 
ter add that I see no more confli¢ 
between the artistic and the scientific 
in advertising than I see in the ney 
Seagram building. 

Peter LAncuor 


Vice president, director of research, 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 


RATE INCREASES IN INDEX 


In Mep1a/score’s Advertising Cost 
Index, we use (depending on the 
medium) one-time black-and-white, 
single line, or minute rates in figur. 
ing percentage increases. A question 
is raised occasionally concerning 
how much six-time, 12 - time, ete, 
rates have increased. I should like to 
clear this up. Generally speaking, the 
multiple frequency rate, or the vol- 
ume rate, has moved proportionately 
the same as the one-time rate. We are 
showing the rate of change rather 
than the level of rates. In other words, 
whether or not we use frequency or 
volume discounts is largely imme 
terial. The rate of change for a 12 
times schedule from the base period 
to a 12-times schedule for the current 
period will be approximately the 
same as the one-time rates from the 
base period to the one-time rates for 
the present. 

Perhaps I should amend this state 
ment slightly. A specific medium will 
revise its rate schedule and the fre 
quency or volume discounts may 
change. We have noticed, however. 
that this difference is due principally 
to rounding off of dollars. In other 
words, the relative rate for the 12 
times schedule is approximately in 
the same relation as the single black- 
and-white rate. Of course, this is not 
exact, but these have averaged out s0 
that whether one or the other is used 
is immaterial. 

Life, for example, uses a “dollar 
volume-continuity discount.” Between 
January 1957 and June 1958, the 
one-time black-and-white page rate in 
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lije has gone up 14 per cent. In fact, 
he 13-times rate, the 26-times rate. 
ij of its rates, have gone up 14 per 
ent in this time. Life’s basic rate 
gructure has remained the same. The 
Saturday Evening Post allows rough- 
ya 5 per cent discount for 13 black- 
wnd-white pages, but it has done so 
for some time. Consequently, an in- 
crease in the one-time black-and- 
white page rate is identical in per- 
centage to an increase in the 13-times 
rate. The point is that it doesn’t 
really make a great deal of difference 
which units we use. 

Why, then, don’t we use the 12- 
times rate, or the six-times rate? The 
mswer: Too many publications have 
rather complicated rate structures, or 
the multiple rates and the discounts 
must be calculated. 

Because of the interest lately in the 
diding-scale discounts that some of 
the newspapers have adopted, we are 
watching the total effect of this on 
advertising rates. At present, less than 
7 per cent of daily newspapers use a 
diding scale, and these do not have 
any noticeable effect on the change 
in rates. Of course, it may make a 
difference when it comes to the indi- 
vidual medium, but that is always 
the case. 

Let me repeat, our Advertising 
Cost Indexes in MeptA/scope do 
show the percentage change in rates, 
whether they be in single pages or 
in multiple pages. Even though an 
agency does not use a schedule of 
less than six insertions in any publi- 
cation, our Advertising Rate Index is 
applicable, assuming, of course, that 
the schedule is made up of “average” 
magazines, newspapers, business pa- 
pers, radio stations, or television sta- 
tions. But we are not stopping here. 
We are sub-sampling within our 
major media groups. You may recall 
that in the January Mep1a/scopE, we 
carried an article showing what has 
happened to magazine rates, circula- 
tion and cost - per - thousand - circula- 
tion in total and for six magazine 
classifications. We are developing this 
and bringing it up to date. Here, I 
believe, is a more significant type of 
analysis. It will be very helpful for 
the magazine space buyer to know 
what has happened within these vari- 
ous groups. We are doing a somewhat 
similar type of sub-sampling for our 
newspapers, where we will be show- 
ing them on a morning, evening, and 
‘ll-day basis. For business publica- 
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tions, where there are only a few 
books in each classification, we are 
looking into an analysis of rate 
changes in audited versus unaudited 
publications, then, within the audited 
books, in those audited by ABC and 
those by BPA. 

Our sub-sampling in the broadcast 
field has not progressed so far as in 
the print field, but there, too, we hope 
for progress. ; 

Harry J. JOHNSON 

Research consultant, MEDIA /SCOPE. 

Evanston, Ill. 


WOMEN MEDIA BUYERS 


One of our clients has requested 
that we find out the percentage of 
media buyers in advertising agencies 
who are women. We would appreci- 
ate your sending us any figures you 
have which might help us in compil- 
ing this information. 

Howe Ly ArtTuHurR, Jr. 

Publicity Director, Shoals Adver- 

tising Company, Sheffield, Ala. 

We have investigated a number of 
possible sources for this information, 
but have found that no one has made 
a count of women media buyers in 
this country. No one has even at- 
tempted an estimate. We, therefore, 
made a count of the number of wom- 
en's names in two lists that we have. 
These lists were screened to avoid 
duplication. One list is the composite 
mailing list of four major newspaper 
representative firms. The other is 
Sponsor Magazine’s list of “Time- 
buyers In The U.S.” Both lists are 
dated July, 1957. Although both are 
a year old, and there will have been 
changes, these lists should be fairly 
representative. We do not know 
whether these lists are complete or 
not. 

From these two lists we count a 
total of 785 women buyers in all 
advertising agencies in the United 
States. New York State leads with 
264, followed by California with 126 
and Illinois with 115. Pennsylvania 
has 38; Michigan, 24; and Ohio, 23. 
Vassachusetts and Texas each has 22. 
No other state has as many as 20. 

In the leading one hundred U. S. 
agencies there are 339 women buyers. 
J. Walter Thompson leads with 26, 
followed by Young & Rubicam with 
25. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born has 17, McCann-Erickson, 16; 
Erwin, Wasey-Ruthrauff & Ryan has 
12. Foote, Cone & Belding, Grey 








THE HITCHCOCK 
MEDIA-MAN of the MONTH 





Jack S. Peck 

Vice President 

Curtiss, Quinlan, Keene & Peck, Inc. 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mr. Peck says, “In today’s complex 
market it is virtually impossible for 
personal salesmen to contact the many 
persons who influence the purchase 
of the products we have to offer. The 
initial contact, the introduction of 
your company and its products is an 
important job that can best be done 
by a consistent, persistent space ad- 
vertising program.” 

Metalworking, woodworking and mass 
transportation are three big busy 
markets whose purchasing specialists 
are best reached by means of a con- 
sistent advertising program is appro- 
priate Hitchcock trade publications. 
Talk to your Man from Hitchcock 
soon ... let him explain why Hitch- 
cock means quality circulation, why 
Hitchcock publications have attained 
the leadership in readership to the 
men who count in the metalworking, 
mass transportation and woodworking 
markets. 


THE HITCHCOCK PUBLICATION 
“FAMILY” 
Where editorial leadership guarantees 
METALWORKING 
achine and Too! Blue Book 
Hitchcock's Machine and Tool 
Directory 
Carbide Engineeri 
Grinding and Fini ing 
Hitchcock's Machine Tool mo — peal 
Assembly and Fastener Engineering 
PUBLIC TRANSPORTATION 
Mass Te eee Direct 
ransportation’s Dir 
School Bus Tr ad 
WOOD WORKING 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working __ 
Hitchcock’s Wood Working Directory 


hitcheock 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 


WHEATON ° ILLINOIS 


SINCE 1898 
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FISH BOAT 


17,651 Circulation 
=f, ¥ Audited 








The ONLY National Trade 
Publication devoted 
exclusively to the 


FISH BOAT FIELD! 


About the Market a 


The annual seafood catch has grown to a 
record high of 5 billion pounds; capital 
investment in all commercial fishing craft 
is now over a billion dollars; and the 
operation and maintenance of the vast 
fishing fleet reaches into the millions. 


About the Magazine... 


FISH BOAT is the only trade publication 
aimed directly at Fish Boat owners and 
operators, reaching 17,409 out of a total 
circulation of 17,651 —more than twice 
as many as any other seafood magazine. 


FISH BOAT 


© offers national coverage of its market 
. in depth. 
© shows a whopping 58.9% increase in 
advertising pages (comparing first 6 
months of 1957-58). 
@ has the lowest cost per thousand 
circulation. 





It costs only $18.67 (1 page, 13 time rate) 
to reach a thousand Fish Boat owners and 
operators with The FISH BOAT. 


write for these 3 
useful booklets 
e Fish Boat Market Data 
¢ Circulation Analysis 
¢ What Constitutes Readership? 
H.L. PEACE 


. 
a 
qh PUBLICATIONS 
624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 






















Advertising Agency, and Ogilvy, Ben- 
son & Mather each has nine women 
buyers. Kenyon & Eckhardt, Comp- 
ton, Donahue & Coe, and Honig- 
Cooper, Harrington & Miner have 
eight women media buyers each. Most 
of the 100 leading advertising agen- 
cies have one or more women buyers 
in their employ. There are a few, 
however, that apparently do not 
have any.—The Editor. 


CORRECTION 
May I correct three data I supplied 
in my article, “Newspapers vs. Tele- 
vision—Which Is the Better Buy?” in 
your Mepra/scopre of November. The 
cost per thousand of one 500-line 
newspaper advertisement, noted read- 
ership for men and women 19 years 
and older, should be $3.56 instead 
of $2.13, and cost for one 20-second 
nighttime television spot of compa- 
rable coverage, average cost, exposure 
of men and women 19 years and 
older, should be $4.98 instead of 
$4.22, making an advantage for news- 
papers of 40 per cent instead of 98 
per cent. 
Dr. Howarp D. Hapiey 
Vice president and director of re- 
search, Bureau of Advertising, 


ANPA. 


CRYING NEED 


I believe that the crying need in 
the buying function today is upgrad- 
ing . . . getting the top brass to 
realize that media is a total, creative 
function . . . better pay, adequate 
help, getting media people in on in- 
itial planning, and so on. I believe 
that you people are doing a swell job 
in helping us to get these points 
across to our own people. 

Georce G. ANTHONY 

Media director, Honig - Cooper, 

Harrington & Miner, Los Angeles. 


CHECK LISTS USEFUL 


We've found your media buyers’ 
check lists a very helpful review of 
the major yardsticks used in selecting 
business papers for advertising cam- 
paigns. They are often useful in or- 
ganizing a point-by-point rebuttal of 
our own in comparing either of our 
magazines against competitors when 
making a sales pitch. 

Puitie W. MULLER 

Promotion director, Breskin Publi- 

cations, New York. s 









WHY A 
RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE FOR A 
“MASS MARKET’, 
ADVERTISER? 











Because it’s the one type of 
family magazine that gets 
cover-to-cover readership and 
wholehearted acceptance by 
every subscriber. 


It puts the powerful selling 
force of believability behini 
every advertiser’s message. 


This Day offers these 
advantages ... and more 


e Low cost and low C/M.. 
excellent test market 


e 105,000 families buy above 
national average 


e Finest quality reproduction 
and full-color work 


For further information write: 


This Day 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 
2558 S. Jefferson Avenue + St. Lovis 14, 
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Research measures 


the sales influence 
of endorsements 


and finds that magazines have a Confidence factor no advertiser 
should overlook... 


Many good media carry advertisements. 


But according to a recent study only magazines seem to endow the 
products they sell with an extra measure of confidence. And confi- 


dence means sales. For example: 40 930 000 home- 
7 | 


makers are influenced in their buying decisions by 
the Good Housekeeping Guaranty Seal. 
The researchers also found that when homemakers were asked to 


name all the seals, stamps or endorsements they could think of, 
magazines won three out of the four top places! 





WEIGHTED TOTAL 
STAMPS, SEALS OR NO. OF CASES 3260 
ENDORSEMENTS THOUGHT OF * 
(FREE RESPONSE AND PROBE) _100.0 
Good Housekeeping ... ee eer Tee 
U.S.D.A. (Meat Stamp) Sere rn Regt 32.9 
Parents’ Magazine ... se . 163 
BES nae cha brna eens pal , . 16.6 
Underwriters’ Laboratories ers ok Sa eees . a 
U.S.D.A. (Unspecified) ... tink ladeta india eT ae 
Pure Food and Drug Administration ........ s, ate gteditin Rita > 
ee ee ‘ , Pia. fais . 
Better Homes and Gardens , , one 4.0 
Ladies’ Home Journal .... ae 2.9 
eas a ae ; inn 
Saturday Evening Post .... a 
American Medical Association 13 
Reader's Digest ..... '- 1.0 











Now, when your sales may need extra help, get the facts on the 
Confidence factor that only magazines provide. They are revealed 
in the study made for us by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc., in con- 
sultation with the Advertising Research Foundation. A copy is 
yours on request. 












gut OR 4 REFUND 
Cy oe OF wy, 


v 2, 
* Guaranteed by @ 


Good Housekeepin 


<> 






AS ApveRTiSED 1 


Good Housekeeping 


A HEARST MAGAZINE 





Creates A Climate Of Confidence For Your Advertising 
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Felix W. Coste Heads Outdoor 
Advertising Incorporated 


On January 1, Felix W. Coste will for- 
mally enter a new phase in his distin- 
in advertising: the 


guished career 


presidency of Outdoor Advertising, In- 


corporated, the outdoor medium’s na- 
tional sales and promotion organization. 

For OAI, Mr. Coste’s election to the 
post will mean direction for the first 
time in OAI’s 27-year existence by a 
president whose experience has been in 
buying—rather than in selling—media. 
(Warner Moore, who recently ended his 
three-year tenure in OAI’s top operating 





OAI President Felix Coste: a combination of 
public service and practical marketing. 


job, was previously a newspaper execu- 
tive. ) 

To Mr. Coste, the appointment will 
entail a radical shift in perspective. For 
16 years (until his retirement this 
month), Mr. Coste has been an officer of 
the Coca-Cola Company, first as regional 
sales manager in New York, then adver- 
tising manager, and (since 1951) direc- 
tor of marketing. 

Before Coke, Mr. Coste was a vice- 
president of D’Arcy Advertising Com- 
pany. He opened a New York office for 
D’Arcy in 1934—to direct agency service 
to the Coca-Cola account. 

Actually, it would be difficult to im- 
agine a better choice for the job of 
OAI’s chief executive officer than Mr. 
Coste. This is so for several reasons. 

First, the outdoor medium is facing a 
serious struggle against government reg- 
ulation and organized pressure groups. 
Outdoor has suffered a defeat of some 
proportions over the Federal highways 
bill recently signed into law. In order to 
operate effectively in a restrictive en- 
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vironment, outdoor needs a man identi- 
fied closely with the public-service as- 
pects of advertising. 

Mr. Coste is certainly such a man. 
One of his most active interests has been 
the work of the Advertising Council, of 
which he is currently a director and 
member of the executive committee. For 
several years he was also the head of the 
AFA-FTC Joint Committee to Combat 
Untruthful Advertising. 

From another point of view, Mr. Coste 
is particularly suited to his new job. He 
comes directly from a company which 
ranks as a major spender in the outdoor 
medium. In 1957, Coca-Cola invested 
nearly $3.5 million in outdoor (fourth 
behind General Motors, Ford, and 
Anheuser-Busch). Sold on the medium 
himself, Mr. Coste is well aware of what 
it takes to sell a potential advertiser on 
outdoor. Even more important, perhaps, 
is Mr, Coste’s intimate knowledge of the 
marketing needs of retailers and distrib- 
utors, and the value to them of company 
support in localized media. Mr. Coste’s 
experience will be an asset to OAI in its 
missionary work for outdoor at ail levels 
of distribution. 


Media Research Man to 
Boston Hall of Fame 


Recently a research man for media 
was elected to a significant niche in 
marketing: the Hall of Fame of the Bos- 
ton Conference of Distribution. 

The man, Pierre D. Martineau, the 
Chicago Tribune’s intense and _hard- 
driving director of research and market- 
ing, has long been known for his diverse 
contributions to newspaper advertising. 

From MeptA/scope’s point of view, 
this symbolizes more than recognition of 
the accomplishments of one outstanding 
individual. 

e It points out the stature now being 
acquired by a new breed of researchers: 
those working for media. 

e It emphasizes the dual service role 
of media today in providing both quan- 
titative and qualitative data as aids to 
media selection. 

Mr. Martineau supervises the largest 
newspaper research staff in the country 
—in fact, it’s one of the largest consumer 
research organizations in the country. 

As such, his work has been mostly 
concerned with the basic “nuts and 
bolts” research about the metropolitan 
Chicago marketplace and the media that 





serve it. This includes the weli-know 
Chicago Tribune Consumer Pang, 
which is a continuing study of family 
purchasing habits in the area. 





Chicago Tribune’s Pierre Martineau: focus of 
much advertising should be changed. 


When qualitative research first be- 
came an eye-catcher, Mr. Martineau 
dived in head first. His purpose: to know 
as much about why people buy as pos 
sible. As a result, he has become inter- 
nationally known for his pioneer work 
in the use of psychological and socio 
logical techniques. 

The combination of quantitative and 
qualitative research experience has pr 
duced some very definite ideas about 
advertising and research in Mr, Mart: 
neau’s mind. Melded with this are 22 
years spent in sales, advertising and pro 
motion as well as research. 

A man of many talents, Mr. Marti 
neau has contributed to executive devel 
opment programs at M.I.T., Chicago, 
Northwestern, Rutgers and Washington 
(St. Louis) universities. He delivers 
approximately 100 speeches and lectures 
each year. 

A prolific writer—Harvard Business 
Review and other business magazines- 
he is the author of “Motivation in Adver- 
tising.” At present he is collaborating 
with Dr. Lloyd Warner, prominent Uni- 
versity of Chicago social anthropologist, 
on a new book which deals with market 
behavior. 

As such, Mr. Martineau can be easily 
acclaimed as a new type of media re 
search leader—and one who is helping 
to chart a new course of service to those 
who buy media. t 
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Large construction projects, such as the $20 million 
Burlington Skyway above, are evidence of the rapid progress 


in and about Hamilton. 





METROPOLITAN HAMILTON PER HOUSEHOLD INCOME 
382 HIGHEST IN CANADA 


HAMILTON — CANADA’S 


Latest Sales Management figures place the per household income in 
Metropolitan Hamilton at $6,265.00. 
Further indication of Hamilton’s growing prosperity is in its industrial expansion. 


For example, a $250 million Ontario Hydro Steam generating station on Hamilton’s harbour 


front; a $20 million harbour expansion program to be completed by 1961, 


to make the most of the Seaway expansion, and the completion of a $28 million bloom mill 


at the Steel Company of Canada as part of a continuing expansion program. Currently 
planned industrial expansion over the next few years will total over $300,000,000. 
The effects of this expansion will be felt in the form of more employment and added 
buying power. With more persons employed than ever before, earning the highest 
wages in history, Hamilton’s economy is at a record peak. 

Sell this vastly lucrative market with the only newspaper that provides effective, 
complete coverage of Hamilron—THE HAMILTON SPECTATOR. 


th s arcest city* 


BIGGER THAN KITCHENER, SUDBURY, SASKATOON & OSHAWA COMBINED ! 


The Hamilton Spectator is the major newspaper serving Canada’s 5th largest city. 


Out of a more than 100,000 circulation, over 83,000 Spectators are bought daily 


in Hamilton city zone, as compared with Metropolitan Hamilton's over 80,000 families. 


For complete advertising and marketing information on Hamilton, 
contact the Hamilton Spectator. 


*D.B.S. 1956 


The Hamilton Spectator 


One of the Eight Southam Newspapers in Canada 


TORONTO MONTREAL GREAT BRITAIN UNITED STATES 
The Southam Newspapers The Southam Newspapers 34-40 Ludgate Hill ome & Woodward Inc. (Can. Div.) 


Yonge St 1070 Bleury St. London, E.C. 4 ew York, Detroit, Chicago 


K. L. Bower, Manager J. C. McCague, Manager England San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta 
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TV Guide... today’s greatest growth magazine... provides 


IRCULATION STRENGT 





MILLION 
7 











T T 
TV GUIDE—now delivering more than 6,500,000—largest circulation in weekly magazine history 
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Source: Publishers’ statements 
to ABC, subject to audit. 
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The quality of TV Guide circulation 
is as impressive as its quantity 


One of the prime criteria of circulation quality is single-copy 
sales. Each week more than 5,000,000 families (78% of 
circulation) pay full cover price for TV Guide magazine. 
Of them, half buy the magazine at supermarkets and food 
stores—every major supermarket chain sells TV Guide. 


As the new TV Guide city-by-city, county-by-county cir- 
culation analysis documents, TV Guide delivers more copies 
to major markets than any other weekly magazine in history. 


The comprehensive TV Guide circulation analysis can help 
you to more confident media decisions. It is yours for the 
asking. Call your nearest TV Guide advertising office or 
write National Advertising Department, Radnor, Pa. 


















A WEEKLY MAGAZINE...A DAILY HABIT 
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New TV Guide magazine cir- 
culation analysis breaks 
down the 6,699,352 sale of 
the March 8, 1958 issue city- 
by-city for all cities of 
2500 and more population, 
county-by-county for every 
single copy. You can meas- 
ure both national circulation 
and the circulation of a single 
regional edition or any com- 
bination of editions. 


LA 
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Georce T. Car- 
ROLL, director of 
marketing and 
sales development, 
Kameny Associ- 
ates. — One of the 
prime needs is to 
tie in media re- 
garch with total research for the 
whole of any given marketing prob- 
lem. We must get away from divorc- 
ing the two concepts, since, in selling 
agiven product or service, both areas 
of research are interdependent. An- 
other major need is to find a reliable 
measure of advertising performance; 
how to determine the part of a given 
combination of media and copy in 
influencing actual sales. Even in such 
presently well developed areas of 
media research as age and economic 
status of readers, there is the need 
for all media to develop this infor- 
mation about themselves on a uni- 
form and reliable basis. 


EuGENE DALGIN, 
research manager, 
Ridder-Johns, Inc. 
—More research is 
needed to deter- 
mine different at- 
titudes toward me- 
dia on a geo- 
Much research has 





graphic basis. 
been done to discover media _atti- 
tudes by age, sex, income, etc. How- 
ever, it is logical to assume that where 
there are major differences in living 
habits, social attitudes, politics, and 
climate, there would also be differ- 


ences in the “product images” of 
media. A resident of a small town in 
Colorado might have an entirely dif- 
ferent attitude toward his local news- 
paper from that of a resident of New 
York City. They both might have 
points of view poles apart from the 
resident of a city in Alabama. Tele- 
vision, magazines, and radio might 
also be viewed differently in such 
widely varied areas. 
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In what areas of media research do you see 


the greatest need for progress? 


Harovp Reiss, cre- 
ative director, 
Friend - Reiss Ad- 
vertising, Inc.—I’d 
like to see research 
on values of spe- 
cific media, beyond 
mere cost and cir- 
odin, For instance, what is the 
added prestige factor, or trade influ- 
ence, of a retail message appearing 
on the back cover of the New York 
Times Magazine? What do the deal- 
ers think? Another area is the point 
at which one more insertion or com- 
mercial in any one medium produces 
diminishing returns from a relatively 
static audience. Assuming that listen- 
ers are creatures of habit and tune 
to the same programs, should I 
switch time periods after 10 commer- 
cials . . . or after 15, in order to 
reach new prospects, and avoid repe- 
tition to an audience from whom we 
have already drawn maximum sales? 





SHELDON NeEw- 
MAN, research di- 
rector, Esquire. — 
The greatest need 
lies in studying the 
“personality” of a 
publication or sta- 
tion and the psy- 
chological make-up of its audience. 
Place the same advertisement in two 
publications with audiences basically 
alike in socio-economic characteris- 
tics. One pulls well; the other poorly. 
Why? “Different editorial” may be 
an over-simplified answer. Actually, 
it’s the publication’s whole complex 
personality that makes the same mes- 
sage successful in one medium but 
not in another. Advertisers are en- 
titled to know more about these areas, 
more about the psychological needs 
of a particular medium’s audience 
and how the medium caters to these 
needs. This type of research should 
supplement, rather than replace, more 
traditional media studies. s 











USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles an 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—858,656 ABC 6/30/58 


Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
745,289. In addition, Playboy has 113,367 regular 
subscribers. Total monthly circ. 856,656 ABC. 

Circulation is not fore Advertisers are assured 
greater readership in P layboy—a magazine that readers 
buy rather than a magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 


28 is the median age of the male Playboy reader. 
70.2% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 
18-34 bracket 


INCOME 


$7,281 is the median income of the Playboy household. 
Highest figure reported by Starch for any men’s book 


MARITAL STATUS 
37.1% of the heads of Playboy households have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newleyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
71.1% of all Playboy households are located in the 
168 major metropolitan areas. This figure exceeded 
only by The New Yorker and newspaper supplements. 


APPAREL 
38.3% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 
months. Top figure for all men’s magazines included 
in Starch. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
80.9% of male readers use a camera. 51.2% use flash 
bulbs. 22.9% of Playboy households have a movie 
camera. Each of these figures is higher than that 
reported for amy other magazines in Starch Report. 


TRAVEL 
27.7% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. Playboy is 2nd 
only to Nation’s Business in Starch Report. 


AUTOMOBILES 
95.7% of Playboy households own one or more auto- 
mobiles. 6.2% own three or more. 131.9 automobiles 
for every 100 Playboy households. 55.1% of all 
Playboy households bought an automobile during the 
past 12 months. All of these figures are highest 
reported by Starch for any magazine. 


TOBACCO 


75.2% of all male readers smoke cigarettes. There 
are 88 male smokers reading every 100 copies of 
Playboy. No other magazine reported by Starch has a 
higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 
85.9% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
Playboy also Ist on beer—80.1%, and whiskey— 
76.4%. 
INSURANCE 

26.3% of Playboy households purchased Life insurance 
during the past 12 months. In this characteristic of 
responsible stability, Starch ranks Playboy 2nd only to 
Parents 


HOUSEWARES 
A larger percentage of Playboy families bought new 
electric coffee makers, mixers, fans, fry pans, toasters 
and radios during the past 12 mos. than those receiv- 
ing any other magazine. More proof that the Playboy 
reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RESPONSIVENESS 

Catalina sportswear reports that the inquiries received 
from their first full-color spread in Playboy were 
‘ . the largest single amount of inquiries pro- 
duced by any magazine we have ever used. Our hats 
off to Playboy we expected inquiries but none in that 
great amount!”’ 

One mail order advertiser sold over 27,000 drinking 
team sweaters at $5.75 each during fest the first four 
months that his 4” ad ran exclusively in Playboy. 
Kaywoodie Pipes reports that a buried offer of a 25c 
catalogue in their advertising during the holiday 
season last year pulled many more responses on a cost- 
per order basis than any other magazine they used. 


PLAYBOY 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/ Mi 2-1000 
720 Fifth Avenue/New York/ Ci 5-2620 
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Cut yourself 26, 397,200 


pieces of this 


Family Weekly 
cake 


The unique texture of the giant market saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY 
is the result of a careful blending of 177 prosperous markets into a 
single sales package that is producing outstanding results for ad- 
vertisers. 

FAMILY WEEKLY markets are key buying centers for 26,397,200 people 
whose activities and interests center around their homes. Living close 
by to their jobs, their friends and their entertainment, they spend 
more time at home. They entertain more at home. They serve more 
food at home. What thvy ‘buy is for home consumption. 


As the only Sunday magazine in the big majority of the homes in its 
giant coverage area, FAMILY WEEKLY gets the same thorough reader- 
ship as the influential local newspaper with which it is distributed. 


Its colorful food pages are a prime source of baking and buying sug- 
gestions for 4,457,794 families who buy more and more often. 


Brand loyalty, among both consumers and dealers, is a key factor in 
what you sell and how much you sell in these 177 markets that ac- 
count for 14.9% of all U.S. food store sales. Your advertising in FAMILY 
WEEKLY, actively supported by dealer advertising in the same 177 
local newspapers, plays a big part in getting a top rating for your 
brand in these markets. Add to this the important impact of fine 
colorgravure and saturation coverage, and you have sound reasons 
why advertisers are placing FAMILY WEEKLY high on their media lists 
for 1959. 


More and more, top advertisers are using Sunday magazines for full, 
economical national coverage. Your FAMILY WEEKLY representative 
has new data to show you how you get it better when you start with 
the 177 markets saturated by FAMILY WEEKLY. Call him in today. 
See how FAMILY WEEKLY can be the rich frosting on your marketing 
cake or a basic recipe for sales. 


ONE DOLLAR out of every $6.69 spent at retail in the 
entire U.S. is spent in a FAMILY WEEKLY market 








You would need 


‘e 
26,397,200 servings — 
ENS 


if everyone in # 
the 177 
FAMILY WEEKLY 
markets had ; 
just one piece of cake, q 


Family = 
Weekly ‘ 


Leonard S. Davidow, Publisher 
153 North Michigan Avenue, 


NEW YORK 22: 405 Park Avenue * 
LOS ANGELES 5: Blanchard-Nichols, — 
633 S. Westmoreland Avenue 

SAN FRANCISCO 4: Blanchard- Nichols, As 

33 Post Street 

DETROIT 2: 3-223 General Motors Bldg. & 
CLEVELAND 15: 604 Hanna Building ‘ 
MIAMI 32: J. Bernard Cashion, 

Chamber of Commerce Building 








Family 
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Media/view 


Interview with Anthony C. De Pierro 
Vice President and Media Director 


Lennen & Newell. Inc. 


This Is Lennen & Newell's 


Media Philosophy 


1. “Marketing concept” highly important. 


2. Research first, then media selection. 
3. Beware of special deals. 


OES Lennen & Newell have any particular 
D philosophy of media buying? 

All media have inherent values which can vary de- 
pending on the product, the product story, competitive 
factors, and the budget. Our philosophy therefore de- 
mands that we assess all media objectively and completely 
for their ability to deliver values against the specific 
problem at hand. Then, and only then, can we feel con- 
fident in recommending the medium or media mix which 
can best assist the product and product story to accom- 


plish its objective. 


What does the so-called marketing concept mean 
to media buying at Lennen & Newell? 


The so-called marketing concept is extremely important 
to media today. Media and media techniques have been 
significantly improved as the result of the amount of 
valuable research and source material available. I refer 
to Nielsen Grocery and Drug Indexes, and the MRCA 
Index Studies, Nielsen and ARB broadcast rating data, 
Dr. Starch’s services, and Gallup Impact Data on maga- 
tines, and so on. All are extremely helpful to us in 
developing a closer match of media and media message 





Anthony C. De Pierro, vice president and media director 
of Lennen & Newell, Inc., has been at that company for six 
years, having come from Geyer, Newell & Ganger. Previous 
assignments were as media director at Buchanan & Company 
and at Paris & Peart. He has been in media-buying since he 
finished his schooling as a marketing and accounting major 
at New York University. 
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weight with sales and sales potential. It is hard to realize 
that media selections were at one time made without these 
valuable aids. In my estimation they help take most of 
the “off the top of the head opinion” out of media plans. 





LENNEN & NEWELL’s EXPANSION 


Lennen & Newell, Inc., has been in the news this 
fall because of its rapid expansion. In late September, 
Buchanan & Company was merged into Lennen & 
Newell. In July the latter agency acquired Merchan- 
dising Factors, Inc., and in August C. L. Miller Com- 
pany. As the result of these moves and growth of exist- 
ing clients’ advertising, the annual billing of the parent 
agency is now some $83 million. 

The reason given for the merger of the three agencies 
with Lennen & Newell was that the parent company 
could “offer them a full-staffed creative marketing 
organization; it would have been impossible for these 
smaller agencies to have set up these services in order 
to meet the demands of their blue chip accounts.” 
One L&N executive stated: “Years ago, when we were 
billing $17 million, we did not have more than a 
couple of people in merchandising and research. Now 
we spend a million dollars a year.” 

The agency’s billing is divided 60 per cent broadcast 
and 40 per cent print. 











What is the organization of the media-buying 


function at Lennen & Newell? 


The media department is organized to perform for the 
agency and its clients in five broad areas: 
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1. Media planning. Here the findings of research are 
utilized in establishing media plans and strategy. Our 
method requires the assessment of all media that could 
possibly be used in any problem, our choices being 
affected by the relationship among media and these im- 
portant factors: 

a. Product profile. 

b. Market profile. 

c. Competition. 

d. Budget. 

e. Media weight (meaning number of impressions and 
frequency) required to accomplish the objective. 

f. Full knowledge of values inherent in each medium. 
This, as a final consideration, enables us to recommend a 
plan that includes a medium or media which, based upon 
all factors considered, will prove most effective for the 
product. 

2. Media-buying. In this area our media buyers, with 
their specialized knowledge in specific fields, execute the 
approved plan by making purchases that deliver the 
best values to our clients. Our buyers are constantly 
made aware that while we want to enjoy a fine reputa- 
tion with all media, we should not lose sight of the fact 
that in the final analysis it is up to them to deliver the 
best media buys. 

3. Media analysis. The media department uses con- 
stant analysis to keep abreast of the changing trends 
and values in media. The area of, media values and 
media application is not static. It is constantly changing 
as the result of developments among media themselves, 
flexibility in printing, and new methods of distribution 
of media. We have witnessed the shift in advertising 
values from radio to television, resulting in a sharp de- 
cline in daytime and nighttime radio listening. The con- 
cept of radio usage today requires that the medium must 
be used in tremendous volume in order to be effective. 

The situation in television is constantly shifting. Pro- 
gram popularity by types is always changing, and this 
plays an important part in media analysis and is sub- 
sequently reflected in our buying. A simple switch in the 
lead-in programs or a program change on a competitive 
station requires full assessment in order to determine 
that the values in the program or spot we are buying 
have not been affected by the change. 

We are also going through a period in which maga- 
zines are becoming more flexible, permitting split runs 
and copy changes by states, cosponsorship, shorter clos- 
ing dates, booklet inserts, and other devices. 

1. Operation and administration. A smoothly-operated 
department is required in order to: 

a. Produce the necessary plans and estimates. 

b. Carry through on the daily routine required to 
furnish the records from which the account group and 
the production and accounting departments must work. 

In a single day, the media department processes 36 
media assignments of varying degrees of importance 
and is responsible for the mimeographing of some 4,000 


pages. 
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5. Media relations. This subject is seldom mentioned, 
but it is very important in helping to create the right 
attitude towards the agency and its principals on the par 


ibe 


Buyinc oF TV anp Rapio Spor 


Mr. De Pierro has stated for his agency the Lennen 
& Newell philosophy on buying spot television and 
radio in a memorandum distributed among members 
of the media department: 

“In recent months there have been instances where 
our clients have raised the question of special buys 
and deals in connection with spot television buying. 

“It is my belief that this has come into greater 
prominence recently as the result of a somewhat soft 
situation in television, the number of special packages 
available, and the fact that one advertiser has openly 
exposed its ability to buy attractively by getting station 
owners and managers to work directly with it and its 
house agency in working out advantageous purchases. 

“We must keep in mind that our clients are im- 
portant broadcast advertisers who naturally are en- 
titled to enjoy the best media values. I believe that it 
is possible to accomplish this without resorting to 
the techniques and practices employed by other ad- 
vertisers and agencies who do not have our high code 
of ethics. We are all aware of Clause No. 7 of the 
agency-station spot television and radio contracts which 
stipulates that the rates indicated in our contract are 
the lowest made by the station for like telecasts. Fur- 
thermore, our contract stipulates that if the station dur- 
ing the life of the contract makes a lower rate for simi- 
lar telecasts, then our contract is to enjoy the lower 
rates from the effective date. This is intended to pre- 
clude the possibility of secret rates, special rebates, or 
agreements which give other advertisers an advantage 
over those enjoyed by our clients. 

“However, we all know that Clause No. 7 of the 
contract is violated by many stations, but most im- 
portant is the fact that, where we know stations are 
in violation and are submitting special rates or dis- 
counts, we want to secure these lowest possible rates 
for our own clients. 

“We should realize that we are serving important 
advertisers, and that our agency is an important factor 
in the television business. Therefore we must leave no 
stone unturned to get rates as low if not lower than 
anyone else. I believe it is possible to effect hard 
bargains with stations where we know the opportunity 
exists. Let’s do it in the proper manner as astute, 
intelligent, and conscientious buyers for our clients, 
and maintain the required dignity and public rela- 
tions expected of us by our clients and management. 
The net effect should be that our clients secure the 
best possible broadcast values and Lennen & Newell 
enjoys the reputation as an agency that knows how 
to buy without being labeled unethical.” 


of the media representatives who are constantly in cot 
tact with the media department. We must show under- 
standing, consideration, and cooperation and present the 
agency in a favorable light at all times. 
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How is media planning organized? 


An early planning meeting is called by our president. 
\, J. Toigo, and attended by the account supervisors 
representing the accounts in question, and the heads of 
the research, media, merchandising, copy. and art depart- 
ments. At this meeting a full review is made of the prod- 
yct’s position, its progress during the year in relation to 
previous years, competitive changes, and the results of 
our current campaign. 

This meeting brings into focus the campaign objectives 
for the coming year and helps establish work assignments 
for all departments of the agency against the next cam- 
paign. The meeting gives the fix on the campaign objec- 
tives. These sessions are held not only prior to the begin- 
ning of the campaign, but also during the course of the 
campaign as a check on developments. The mid-campaign 
meetings review the progress of the brand and include 
consideration of store audits, Nielsen, Market Research 
Corporation data, the L&N panel data, and direct sales 


results. 


How is media research handled? 


There is a unit in the agency’s research department 
called Media Analysis. It is at the disposal of the media 
department members. It takes data in respect to prod- 
ucts and markets and analyzes them in relation to media. 
The research department also maintains a panel of some 
3,000 families. In addition to questions about products 
and their use that are continually submitted to this panel, 
the research department often gives the panel questions 
on the members’ use of different print and broadcast 


media. 


What would you consider to be some of the top 


trends in the buying of media today? 


An important trend I have noticed in recent years is 
the realization by some advertisers, who are not neces- 
sarily in the top spending groups, of the economies to 
be gained in buying advertising in sufficient quantity to 
enjoy the discounts in print and broadcast media which 
large advertisers have always enjoyed. Some of these 
smaller advertisers are doing everything within their 
power to gain advantages in rate differentials. A discount 
difference of 10 per cent on a $1 million or $10 million 
budget can buy additional advertising or be used to 
sweeten the net profit. In any event, it reverts to the 
stockholder’s advantage. With managements aware that 
advertising represents a major item of investment, they 
are becoming more conscious of the real economies 
which can accrue through concentrated media usage. 


Do you believe that it will be possible to develop 
common standards of comparison so that it will 
be easier for a buyer to choose among the major 
fields, as between radio and new spapers, television 


and consumer magazines ? 
Standards of comparison will always be difficult. Basic 
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standards are influenced by the product category, the 
product story, the budget, distribution, and the com- 
petitive situation. The experience advertisers and agen- 
cies are developing from test market activities is helping 
to take some of the guesswork out of media comparison, 
but such comparison will never be reduced to a formula. 
If it is, the media department can easily be replaced by 
Univac. 


Do you believe that it will be possible to develop 
any general measurement of the effectiveness of 
advertising ? 

Yes. This is constantly being done, and in most cases 
it is done without the risk of speculating with the full 
appropriation, which could be ruinous to a product. | 
refer to the test market area of media activity, which 
enables the agency and advertiser to develop significant 
measurements on the effectiveness of advertising media 
as they relate to a specific product or specific product 
categories without too much speculation in money or 
market position. General measurements of the effective- 
ness of media are in most instances too broad in concept 
and are frequently invalid in relation to a particular 
problem. 


What do you consider to be the main problems 
in the selection and buying of media? 

To discourage the buyers’ natural impulse which gen- 
erally is first to make the media selection, and then seek 
basic research and source data to support the selection. 
In my estimation, this is putting the cart before the 
horse. While the sounder approach is longer and requires 
more effort, it is much more satisfactory and efficient 
first to assess the problem in terms of market, market 
characteristics, product profile, competition, and budget. 
Only after a full assessment of all factors is made should 
the buyer start to analyze media for their ability to ful- 
fill the requirements for the soundest and most effective 
media plan. 


How do you train media department personnel? 

This is an area in which I have great interest. To help 
develop these younger members, we have them share 
offices with space and time buyers. This is but the first 
step. We next plan to start weekly media seminars. These 
will be held after hours, when the din of the telephone is 
done, so that we can give all our young media department 
personnel a solid orientation in the many facets of media. 
This will include a study of basic source material, broad- 
cast rating services, Starch magazine studies, magazine 
duplication analysis, a general review of newspapers, 
magazines, television, radio, and outdoor, and basic 
methodology in developing test market plans. All of these 
subjects will also be embodied in a simplified primer 
further to assist our young members to absorb the funda- 
mentals and values of each of these areas of media and 


media evaluation. 8 
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Those New Magazine Space Units... 





Will it come to thie? 





An The python extra-impact twelve page sequen, 




















The centerspread twin accordion 
French-fold horizontal half-pages 
positioned at top over two verticd 
cut facing pages trimmed | to? 
inches narrower and righthand } 
page gatefold between post cord 
units. 





The multi-page unit 
with dropaway magazine 


Mongolian mystery 
multiplex foldout 





The high-readership product attachment unit 
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Do Small Advertisers 
Have a Chance In Net TV? 


1. New selling patterns and three-network competition 


give modest-budget advertiser a ticket to network shows. 


2. Prerequisites: careful planning, alert buying. 


a little money, and a lot of courage. 


HERE’S a revolution brewing in 
network television. It hinges on 
the fact (which ABC trumpets and its 
that 
television is now operating in a three- 


two competitors must admit) 


network economy. 

This doesn’t mean, as competing 
media would like it to mean, that net 
TV is losing its glamor, or that it is 
relinquishing its stranglehold on the 
countrys big consumer advertising 
budgets. It quite definitely does mean 
that the medium is beginning to break 
out of the rigid mold which charac- 
terized it in its first decade. 

With three sellers fighting for busi- 
ness instead of two, none can any 
longer afford to insist on the easy, 
clean sale; i.e., a half-hour weekly 
buy running 52 weeks a year. There 
was a time when 49 contracts would 
go into the files and a network could 
close the books on its prime evening 
hours for the season. 


But those haleyon days are over. 
than half of network tele- 
vision’s nighttime shows are sold that 


Fewer 


way these days. As for the rest, they 
exist in a maze of alternating, par- 
ticipating, cross-plugging sponsorship. 

Daytime TV is even more frag- 
mented. Only Procter & Gamble. 
which still bestrides the daylight hours 
like a colossus, makes any kind of 
dent in daytime sponsorship. P&G 
owns seven quarter-hour strips. No 
other advertiser (with the exception 
of Colgate-Palmolive) can lay claim 
to a whole five-day strip. 


Chance for Small Advertiser 


The result of these elastic net- 
work schedules is that an adver- 
tiser with something less than $3 
million to spend on a network 
show has a chance of squirming 
into the nooks and crannies be- 
tween the big-money buys. An 


Here's roughly what a commercial minute costs on these typical network shows: 


ABC’s American Bandstand 


am 
a 


44, 
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NBC’s Jack Paar Show 


#71700 


alternate-week participation left un- 
sold: a two-week hiatus between one 
sponsorship and another; these op- 
portunities develop in the complicated 
schedules network 
television. 

Not only do they exist, but the net- 
works are actively seeking advertisers 
to take advantage of them. 

A case in point is a middle-ranking 
Western which the network 
understandably prefers not to have 
identified. An advertiser (one of some 
stature incidentally, though it could 
easily have been a beginner in net 
TV) was able to buy two-thirds of an 
alternate half-hour for approximately 
$40,000. The sponsor took one com- 
mercial minute on its show, the other 
minute on the alternate week. Result: 
one minute a week on a respectably- 
rated nighttime television show for 
approximately $20,000 per exposure. 
At this writing, a single minute every 


now normal in 


show. 


CBS’ Arthur Godfrey 


a 


‘7,600 


we 
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other week is still available on this 
show. Cost: some $22,000. The show 
reaches 6 million homes in the average 
minute. 


A similar situation occurred in an- 
other Western property. In this case, 
a major advertiser was reluctant to 
surrender a good time slot, while the 
network had two advertisers lined up 
for the show in question who wanted 
that time period. The three sponsors 
composed their differences by split- 
ting sponsorship three ways, with each 
minute a 


netting commercial 


week. 


one 


Another example of this fragmen- 
tation of the nighttime hour is CBS’ 
Perry Mason show. CBS had trouble 
selling it, despite good ratings and a 
broad audience base. To remedy this. 
the network split the hour into thirds, 
offered advertisers two minutes of 
commercial time a week, on an every- 
week or alternate-week basis. An ad- 
vertiser buying 26 segments pays ap- 
proximately $57,000 per broadcast, 
reasonable by any standards. Further- 
more, while the show is currently sold 
out, CBS isn’t being stuffy about 26- 
weeks’ contracts. If necessary, it will 
sell Perry Mason on shorter terms: 
The price per show, of course, goes 
up somewhat. 


The pattern is plain. As one 
network official puts it, “We're 
not out to sell minutes, but what 
we've had to do is accommodate 
advertisers who have budget 
problems.” And Robert McFadyen, 
NBC’s director of television sales de- 
velopment, supports this point of 
view. Says he: “We are in a three-net- 
work economy, and it’s vital to culti- 
vate a broader base. The big problem 
among advertisers is how to use the 


ABC's Peter Lind Hayes 


Ps 


e 
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medium within the context of budgets 
and marketing needs.” 


How Small is Small? 


The budget context in which net- 
work salesmen operate is not exactly 
small by traditional standards. In the 
first place, as Albert M. Wharfield, 
vice president of A. C. Nielsen Com- 
pany, points out, network television 
is of little use to advertisers with less 
than fairly complete national distri- 
bution. And advertisers with national 
distribution usually have respectable 
budgets. 

Thomas H. Dawson, CBS vice presi- 
dent of network sales, puts the net- 
work attitude as well as anyone: 
“Television is a blue-chip business. A 
‘small’ advertiser is one with a total 
budget of $500,000 per year. He can 
operate in network television.” Grant- 
ing this limitation, what actually is 
available in network television for the 
smaller advertiser ? 

Excluding the opportune buys in 
prime evening time, which are invari- 
ably special situations which no one 
can figure in advance, the low-budget 
story boils down to daytime, late eve- 
ning, and certain early evening news 
shows. 

Of the three, daytime television 
offers the most scope, but only, 
of course, to advertisers who can 
be satisfied with an all-housewife 
audience. CBS, for example, has 
been showing a presentation for the 
last six months which is aimed ex- 
clusively at a very special kind of 
prospect. 


What CBS offers 


As Richard Golden, CBS director 
of sales presentations, explains it, this 


— The Price is Right 





prospect is a national advertiser with 
a moderate advertising budget of 
$500,000, who .does not advertise jp 
net TV. For example, there are rough. 
ly 50 advertisers who are primarily 
interested in reaching women and who 
spend more than $500,000 in national 
magazines but nothing in network 
television. 

CBS is offering a basic package for 
about $325,000. consisting of one 
quarter-hour weekly for 13 weeks on 
CBS daytime. The pitch is fairly 
standard, but there are some interest. 
ing twists. A good deal is made, for 
example, of the relative lack of risk 
in this kind of buy. To reassure the 
advertiser acutely conscious of his 
own ignorance when it comes to buy. 
ing television, Mr. Golden has worked 
up a chart demonstrating that the 
homes reached in the average minute 
vary only slightly between the highest 
rated serial drama in the schedule 
and the lowest. 

In other words, merely by employ- 
ing the pin-through-the-horse’s-eye 
technique, a neophyte can at worst 
net a mere 9 per cent below the aver- 
age for all seven soap operas on the 
schedule. On the other hand, if he’s 
extraordinarily lucky, he can net 9 per 
cent above average. 

Generally speaking, CBS sells the 
daytime strips in 13-, 26-, and 52- 
weeks’ packages. On a 26 alternate 
week quarter-hour buy, price per seg- 
ment runs from roughly $22,000 to 
more than $25,000, depending on the 
show. It is, however, possible to buy 
less than 13 weeks, except in the case 
of the personality shows (e.g., God- 
frey, Linkletter, Jimmy Dean, Captain 
Kangeroo), whose extended produc 
protection policies usually preclude 
short-term buys. 


CBS’ Captain Kangeroo 
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Captain Kangeroo, incidental- 
ly, is an interesting example of 
what can be done in daytime tele- 
yision. On a 26-weeks’ buy, the cost 
of a 15-minute weekday segment is 
about $15,600. But the advertiser can 
employ the anchor-plug, cross-plug 
system, and obtain three-day expo- 
sure. That is, he need air only one of 
his three commercial minutes in his 
regular quarter-hour slot. The other 
two may be spotted on different days 
of the week. In effect, the advertiser 
is buying three one-minute partici- 
pations. The Captain’s Saturday 
morning show is chopped up even 
finer. The 9:30-9:45 A.M. (EST) 
time period is divided into five-min- 
ute segments (the rest of the show is 
in conventional quarter-hour peri- 
ods), which go for roughly $7,000 
(more or less depending on the length 
of the contract). 

According to Sam Maxwell, CBS 
daytime sales manager, Captain Kan- 
geroo has done a notable job for such 
modest-budget advertisers as Schwinn 
bicyles, Luden’s, Inc., and Gerber 
Products. 


What NBC Offers 


NBC’s general network schedule is 
very similar in costs and availabilities 
to CBS. NBC perhaps puts rather 
more emphasis on special uses of lim- 
ited exposure on daytime. For ex- 
ample, Mr. McFadyen cites Dow 
Chemical’s seasonal campaign for 
Saran Wrap during the peak food- 
buying fall and spring months. Dow 
got satisfactory exposure through sev- 
en alternate-week quarter-hours each 
on Treasure Hunt and Tic Tac Dough 
for a total campaign cost of approxi- 
mately $300,000. 

Similarly, Dixie Cup last April em- 
barked on an intensive one-month 
daytime saturation campaign designed 
to place its cup dispensers in as many 
homes as possible. Using 13 shows 
delivering 36 commercial minutes, 
Dixie Cup was able to wrap up a 
highly successful short campaign for 
$178,000. 

Still another function of moderate- 
cost daytime television is illustrated 
by Church & Dwight Company, bak- 
ing soda manufacturers. With $300,- 
000, Church & Dwight bought alter- 
nate-week quarter-hours on Tic Tac 
Dough, and merchandised the buy to 
a fare-the-well in grocery trade publi- 
cations. 
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Perhaps the most remarkable 
case is that of Alberto Culver, 
maker of hair preparations, “a 
small guy who grew up.” The 
company started in 1956 with two 
alternate-week quarter-hours. In 1957, 
it doubled its exposure, and doubled 
it again this season. Investment this 
season: perhaps $2.8 million in NBC 
daytime, representing four quarter- 
hours every week. 

A buy worth investigating, says Mr. 
McFadyen, is NBC’s early evening 
news strip, which specializes in short- 
term contracts outside the regular dis- 
count system. For $27,000, an adver- 
tiser gets 244 minutes of commercial 
time good (in theory at least) for 
advertisers who need public service 
overtones in their advertising. Actu- 
ally, adds Mr. McFadyen, the news 
strip gets little institutional advertis- 
ing. Most of the sponsors are product 
advertisers. 


Participation Shows 


Actually, NBC is synonymous in 
the mind of the modest-budget adver- 
tiser with the participation or maga- 
zine shows. The brain-children of 
Sylvester L. (“Pat”) Weaver, the 
magazine shows are designed spe- 
cifically for smaller advertisers (as 
opposed to standard daytime, which 
tends to be basically a tonnage buy 
for big package goods advertisers). 

Today and the Jack Paar Show are 
run as a separate operation within 
NBC. This is so, says James Hergen, 
manager of participating program 
sales, because otherwise, “a major 
advertiser getting maximum discounts 
on the network could come in and 
buy the whole thing.” 

Flexibility is the watchword on the 
participation shows. Contracts run 
for any period from one day to a full 
contract year. As for prices, a single 
participation on Today can be bought 
for as little as $5,500, on Paar for as 
little as $7,700. 

Mr. Hergen places special em- 
phasis on three strategic uses of 
the participation shows. 

First, the use of one or the other 
or both. There is, he says, almost no 
duplication of audience between the 
two shows, because of the spread of 
hours between them. Therefore, to 
get a high cumulative audience, a 
sponsor will buy participations in 
both shows; for heavy repetition, he 
will buy one. 


Second, says Mr. Hergen, “the 
shows are valuable for smaller adver- 
tisers because they are timed to reach 
retailers; they are merchandiseable. 
One chronic complaint about Home 
[the mid-morning participation show 
which folded] was that retailers 
couldn’t see the commercials. One 
reason for the success of Jack Paar in 
the drug field is that sponsors realize 
that druggists close their stores late, 
go home, and watch the show.” 

Third, Mr. Hergen. reports a heavy 
use of the participation shows in com- 
bination with other media. “The 
smaller advertisers buy the participa- 
tion shows and supplement them with 
saturation spot in 10, 20, or 25 major 
markets. Others will buy regular net- 
work shows and supplement them 
with participations. There is also a 
strong relationship between participa- 
tion buying and print campaigns.” 


What ABC Offers 


Looked at strictly from a dol- 
lar stand point—i.e., in answer to 
the question, ““What’s the least I 
can spend in network televi- 
sion?” — ABC’s new Operation 
Daybreak is by all odds the big- 
gest bargain in TV. It’s still far too 
early to tell what kind of audience 
the daytime schedule will pull, though 
ABC figures a cost-per-thousand per 
commercial minute of from 92 cents 
to $1.14, remarkably low figures. 

Daybreak, which is ABC’s bold 
move to become competitive in day- 
time television at one stroke, was 
engineered by the network with co- 
operation from Young & Rubicam 
(the relative roles of the two organi- 
zations is far from clear). What has 
emerged is a fairly standard daytime 
schedule, comprising 70 quarter-hour 
segments a week. Young & Rubicam 
clients control 41 of those segments. 

Of the remainder, you can buy a 
quarter hour for $12,000 (time and 
talent), or $4,000 per commercial 
minute. Since the schedule allows an 
anchor-plug and two cross-plugs, it 
amounts to one-minute participations 
sold in packages of three on a 26- 
weeks’ basis. These prices, says Don 
Coyle, ABC’s vice-president in charge 
of research and sales development, 
are “as low as CBS radio prices.” 

Aside from the new daytime strips, 
ABC also offers a good price on the 
now-celebrated American Bandstand 
in the afternoon. Basic price: $12,200 
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per quarter hour, again roughly 
$4,000 a minute of commercial time. 
One-minute participations may be 
purchased on Bandstand, incidentally. 
The price is a little higher. 

These rates are a reflection of 
ABC’s general pricing policies. Mr. 
Coyle says that ABC invariably 
prices its stations below the compe- 
tition. “Others, in a monopoly or 
duopoly position, price up. We give 
bigger discounts, and we have a very 
flexible hookup policy.” 

ABC’s flexibility goes further than 
hookup policy, as a matter of fact. 
The network offers minute partici- 
pations in Class A time, notably on 
the Saturday night show called Jubi- 
lee U.S.A. A minute goes for approxi- 
mately $10,600, time and talent. In 
packages of 10 or more, the price per 
participation declines to $8,900. 


How to Use Net TV 


All in all, there is a place in 
network television for the alert 
medium-sized advertiser. But the 
mere fact of affordable opportunities 
is not the whole story. The medium 
must be used correctly by a small ad- 
vertiser in order for it to pay. 

Nielsen’s Albert Wharfield has 
much to say on this point, and he is 
in a particularly good position to 
know the facts. He’s speat a good 
deal of time selling the Nielsen tele- 
vision service to smaller advertisers. 

First of all, says Mr. Wharfield, 
the microscopic buys which smaller 
advertisers can afford are very often 
worthwhile despite their size. 

“Even if you split a property into 
small parts, nothing like this has 
come down the pike. This is especially 
true for products which need demon- 
stration. When the Home show was 
on NBC, a lot of people used it very 
happily. They got one commercial in 
the whole show, but it was in the 
right atmosphere for their products. 
They were very happy despite the 
low ratings.” 

As for proper use of small-budget 
television, Mr. Wharfield emphasizes 
that time must be bought with as 
much care as the major buys are 
given. “Small budget operations,” he 
adds, “sometimes are more compli- 
cated than big ones. An advertiser 
must pick programs with fairly equal 
national coverage—or else which com- 
plement each other. Corn Products 
Refining once had tiny pieces of four 
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shows, terribly buckshot. But when 
the pieces were added up, the com- 
pany had almost perfect coverage of 
the country. 

“A small company can do won- 
ders in television if it handles it 
right. Both Sandura and Lily-Tulip 
do well, and they’re both tiny users 
of the medium.” 

Actually, Mr. Wharfield puts very 
cogently the one point about net TV 
and the small advertiser which nearly 
everyone interviewed made. “If a 
small company had twice as much 
money,”. he says, “it probably 
wouldn’t spend it in a different way. 
It would simply buy more bits and 
pieces. The way the networks now 
sell time, the little guy can do the 
same as the big guy if he does it 
intelligently, because everyone buys 
television the same way. 

“As a matter of fact, the little guy 
has a problem in taking advantage of 
the riches offered him.” 


NEW ADVERTISERS REPORT 


Following are advertisers who had a 
particular brand that appeared in October 
in one page or more of space for the first 
time in 1957 or 1958 in magazines meas- 
ured by Publishers Information Bureau. 
List is published by arrangement with 
Leading National Advertisers. 


ADVERTISER MEDIA SPACE 
General Mills Everywoman's Family 
Minneapelis, Minn. Circle 6 pages 
Crown Zellerbach Everywoman's Family 


San Francisce Circle 5 pages 


Campbell Soup Saturday Evening Post 2 pages 
Camden, W. J. 

Deering-Milliken & Co. Esquire 1 spread 
New York 

General Metors Corp. Cue, This Week 2 pages 
Detreit and Dayton 

Gulf Oi! Corp. Look 1 spread 
Pittsburgh 

Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc, Everywoman's Family 

Wew York Circle 2 pages 


Pfizer, Charles & Co., Inc. Saturday Evening Post 2 pages 
Brooklyn, W. Y. 


Regensteiner Corp. Esquire 1 spread 
Chicage 


Sicks’ Rainier Brewing Co. Esquire 1 spread 
Seattle 


Vick Chemical Co. Saturday Evening Post 2 pages 
New York 

Washington Star Newsweek 1 spread 
Washington, 0. C. 

Aeolian American Corp. House Beautiful 1 page 
East Rochester, W. Y. 

American Cyanamid Co. Successful Farming 1 page 


Wew York, W. Y. 


Automobile Americana, Inc. Saturday Evening Post 1 page 
Rochester, Mich. 


Basic Preducts Corp. Business Week 1 page 
Milwaukee 
Borg-Warner Corp. Coronet 1 page 
Detroit 
Brown & Williamson Saturday Evening Post 1 page 
Tebacce Cerp. 

Lewisville, Ky. 

1 page 


Carilien importers, Lid. Cue 
New York 


Center fer Advanced Harvard Business Review 
Management 1 page 
New Canaan, Conn. 





ADVERTISER MEDIA SPace 
Coty, Inc. Ladies’ Home Journal 1 page 
New York 
Econemics Lab., Inc. Everywoman's Family 
Circle 1 page 
Faribault Woolen Mill Co. Seventeen 1 page 
Faribault, Minn. 
General Dynamics Corp. Fortune 1 page 
Les Angeles 
General Electric Co. Newsweek 1 page 
Schenectady, N.Y. 
Hawaiian Pineapple Co., | Everywoman's Family 
Ltd. Circle 1 page 
San Jose, Calif. 
international Milling Co. Farm Journal 1 page 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Johns-Manville Corp. Fortune 1 page 
ew York 
a Dockyard Co., Fortune 1 page 
New York 
Lanolin Plus, inc. True Story Women's 
Chicago Group 1 page 


Lehn & Fink Products 
Corp. 
Wew York, N.Y. 


Good Housekeeping 1 page 


McCulloch Corp. Field & Stream 1 page 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Megowen- Educator Everywoman's Family 

Food Ce. Circle 1 page 
Lowell, Mass. 
Metropolitan Wire Goods House Beautiful 1 page 
New York, W. ¥. 
Monroe Auto Equipment Co. Life 1 page 
Monroe, Mich. 
National Book Club, Inc. True Love 1 page 
Glen Cove, W. Y. 
— Dairy Products _Life 1 page 
New York 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
Minneapelis, Minn. 


Successful Farming 1 page 


Quaker Oats Co. Everywoman’s Family 
Chicago Circle 1 page 
Reclu Drug Co., Lid. Coronet 1 page 
Vancouver, British 
Columb:a 
Sperry Rand Corp. Business Week 1 page 
New York 
Stokely-Van Camp Inc. Ladies’ Home Journal 1 page 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
a Merchants & Mfrs., Life 1 page 
nc. 
New York 
Volkswagenwerk, G.M.B.H. Newsweek 1 page 


Wolfsburg, West Germany 


William Street Sales, Inc. U.S. News & World 
Report 


New York 1 page 


4.5 MILLION CIRCULATION 


Family Weekly’s circulation passed 
the 4.5 million mark in September, 
when four new subscriber newspapers 
began distributing the Sunday maga- 
zine. 


GLAMOUR 


Glamour is introducing a new edi- 
torial section, “Glamour for Young 
Mothers,” in this month’s issue. The 
new section includes new ideas in 
maternity and baby fashions, beauty 
and health articles, and nursery 
needs. 


CHATELAINE 


Chatelaine announces an 8.5 per 
cent rate increase effective with the 
May 1959 issue. Increase reflects a 
circulation of 735,000 since taking 
over Canadian Home Journal. 
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How to Stage a Successful 
Agency Media Day” 


Five points must be considered before telling 
media representatives how to get the most 
out of any advertising agency. 


N INCREASING number of ad- 
vertising agencies are holding 

open houses or “Media Days” for 
space and time representatives. 

Some of these events click. Others 
get by. As more of them are held— 
and advertising agencies and repre- 
sentatives are enthusiastic about the 
idea at the present time—it appears 
that the key to a “click” will be in 
its purpose and format. If not well 
staged, such events can quickly be- 
come old hat and repetitious to the 
very representatives they are designed 
to help. 

An agency must do more than 
point with pride to its accomplish- 
ments, including new, expanded, or 
renovated quarters. It must justify 
the costly time and effort which both 
agency personnel and representatives 
must expend to make the event suc- 
cessful and productive. 

Mep1a/score has examined a num- 
ber of successful open houses and 
“Media Days” held this year: BBDO, 
Minneapolis; D’Arcy and Gardner 
agencies, St. Louis; Campbell-Ewald, 
Detroit: and Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, New York. It has 
found common elements in most of 
them worth noting. But keep in mind 
that any open house or “Media Day” 
should be strictly tailored to the 
agency's needs, goals, and personal- 
ily. 


1. Profitable Purposes 


These are not too easy to define. 
The important element is that the 
agency should know exactly why it 
wishes to put on such an event. The 
desired benefits—for both the agency 
and the media representatives—must 
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be identified and the program built who call on advertising agencies be- 

around them. gin and end their visits in the media 
Harry W. Chesley, Jr., president department. 

of the D’Arcy Advertising Company, “The fact that few media men have 

points out that most media people the opportunity normally to learn 
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apparently donned an Indian headdress. The 
media man without adornment is Ne‘on 
Bryant, editor of Resort Management. This was 
taken in “Media Week” at Campbell-Ewald. 
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E. F. Corcoran, president, Branham Co., Chi- 
cago, seems to have an oblong TV halo; and 
Robert Sayre, general advertising manager 
Charleston, W. Va., Gazette and Daily Mail, has 











This picture was taken at Gardner Advertis- 
ing’s open house. From left: James Dunn, St. 
Lovis manager, Life; Elmer G. Marshutz, chair- 
man of the Board, Gardner; Charles E. Clag- 
gett, president, Gardner; and John F. Morrissy, 
advertising manager, Life. 


about any specific advertisers is the 
basic problem in media-agency rela- 
tions,” says Mr. Chesley. “That’s why 
we think it necessary to expose media 
representatives to the broadened na- 
ture of the agency business. 

“This we have been doing on a 
periodic basis since November 20 of 
last year.” 

Bobb Chaney, vice president of 
BBDO-Minneapolis, is equally spe- 
cific. 

“The major objective of our Media 
Day programs is to give media repre- 
sentatives a complete introduction to 
BBDO and its operations. 

“One of the greatest needs is to 
improve communications, build confi- 
dence, and foster cooperation between 
the agency and all media. In that way 
we'll prove to be even more valuable 
to the clients we both serve. One of 
the greatest problems for media men 
is that they have too few opportuni- 
ties to learn about specific adver- 
tisers’ basic problems. 

“Although a ‘Media Day’ can’t 
solve these problems for them, it can 
help steer them in the right direc- 
tion.” 

Gardner Advertising’s open house 
revealed a purpose other than unveil- 
ing modernized and expanded quar- 
ters (last May 22). 

“Showing our new quarters to 
media representatives was one way of 
demonstrating that St. Louis is a 
major advertising and graphic arts 
center,” reports Charles E. Claggett, 
president. “We believe all agencies 
here should display the city that way. 
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“Also, we get information of value 
for us and our clients from the media 
people on their regular calls, and this 
is one way of showing them we appre- 
ciate it.” 

Julian Gran, vice president and 
media director, Marsteller, Rickard, 
Gebhardt and Reed, New York, is 
quite definite on reasons why: 

“To us, there are four purposes: 

“First, we expect to get a better 
understanding by the representative 
of what he can do to help us in evalu- 
ating his medium. 

“Second, we get to know these fel- 
lows better. 

“Third, we like salesmen to know 
what our specialty is. 

“Fourth, we’re not out on the firing 
line the way they are. We don’t have 
nearly so many contacts, and we want 
the acceptance and good will of every 
man selling space.” 


2. Appropriate Emphasis 


This is another basic. The media 
representatives should know why they 
are invited to an open housg or “Me- 
dia Day.” Some reasons aré obvious, 
but it would help them to know what 
to expect. Then they can come better 
prepared. 

T. B. Adams, president of Camp- 
bell-Ewald, Detroit, used the agency’s 
recent “Media Week” (Oct. 20-24) 
to present the Campbell-Ewald phi- 
losophy. 

“Today we like to consider our- 
selves a marketing center rather than 
an advertising agency,” he stressed. 
“We are no longer content to wait 
for a client’s strategy before going 
to work. Actually, our conception 
doesn’t duplicate anything a client’s 
marketing division does. It simply 
supplies the specialists a client 
couldn’t retain on a year-round basis.” 

The American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies makes clear that 


Julian Gran, vice 
president and 
‘media director, 
Marsteller, Rick- 
ord, Gebhardt & 
Reed, New York, 
explains the 
agency’s media 
functions to a 
group of media 
* representatives, 


the obligations of agencies extend tp 
media as well as to clients. 

Mr. Chaney of BBDO emphasizes 
this when he says: 

“We can help these representatives 
of media—and we can help them 
help both us and the client. 

“This can be done in a number of 
ways: by being constructive. by ex 
posing them to advertisers’ marketing 
problems; by providing them with af] 
the guidance we can give them; and 
by asking for the proper kind of in 
formation so essential to the client 
and the agency.” 

Analysis indicates there are fiye 
main areas which can be emphasized 
in staging a Media Day or open 
house: 

e Education 

e Information 

e Idea-trading 

e Friendship 

e Agency Prestige 

How these areas are emphasized 
depends upon the agency’s objectives. 


3. Adequate Invitation List 


This must be constructed with care. 
The usual practice is to be fairly 
inclusive—all time and space repre- 
sentatives, publisher and radio and 
TV executives of importance to the 
agency. 

It should be anticipated that cer- 
tain media executives should be in- 
vited, although it is highly improb- 
able that other commitments or dis 
tance will not make it possible for 
them to attend. (Some will surprise 
you by coming! ) 

Any event as large as a Media Day 
or Week, or open house, becomes: 
public event because of its size and 
the scores or hundreds of people in 
vited. This means invitations should 
go to consumer and business paper 
editors. Again, many may not be able 
to attend; but they may send editorial 
representatives. 

Significantly, enterprising agencies 
are thoroughly aware of the publicity 
and public relations values accom- 
panying an open house or “Media 
Day.” 


4. Well-constructed Programs 


Four elements must be considered: 
time, length, content, and showman- 
ship. 

Time. This depends on the current 
need of the agency, and whether or 
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WILLIAM R. HOLMES, standing, A Arey’ $ print media manager in St. Louis, takes role of moderator 





for “Media Day” program 


d by 11 repr 





tives from top nati gazines. Included 


in the group are representatives from Time, Life, Fortune, Newsweek, Saturday Evening Post, 
Holiday, Ladies’ Home Journal, U. $. News & World Report, and McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 


not an appropriate event can be tied 
in (e.g. an anniversary, advertising 
event. new or renovated quarters. 
season of the year). 

Some agencies, such as D’Arcy. 
hold these events periodically. D’Arcy 
began staging its “seminars” in No- 
vember 1957. BBDO-Minneapolis put 
on a three-day affair, with different 
media groups invited on different 
days. Campbell-Ewald offered a week- 
long open house. Gardiner selected a 
specific day and tied it to an event. 

Length. This varies. BBDO-Minne- 
apolis planned an all-morning pro- 
gram on three consecutive days. 
Campbell-Ewald scheduled a series of 
tours and a program throughout the 
week. MRG&R spaced their open 
house over a week’s period. 

Program Content. Great care must 
be exercised here to make sure that 
no time is wasted. This takes consid- 
erable advance planning and arrange- 
ment. BBDO-Minneapolis has a con- 
tent format worth reproducing in 
entirety. It was based on a closely 
integrated time schedule. 


BBDO MEDIA DAYS 
July 8, 9, 10 
8:30 A.M.—Coffee Hour. 


9:00 A.M.—Master of Ceremonies 
outlines program, intro- 
duces Bobb Chaney. 
head of BBDO-Minneap- 


olis. 


9:10 A.M.—Bobb Chaney speaks for 
15 minutes. 
Recap of BBDO 
Clients 
Ownership 
Management chart 
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Growth chart 

Branch office billing 

Breakdown by commodi- 
ties 

Accounts by size 

Client loyalty 

Accounts by years of 


service 

Record of holding ae- 
counts 

BC introduces the next 
speaker. 


9:25 A.M.—Rod Willeford talks 
about print media for 
five minutes. 

Billing breakdown by 


media 
BBDO media organiza- 
tion 


Media analysis service 
RW introduces the next 
speaker. 


9:30 A.M.—Vern Cafarella covers 
this phase in 10 minutes. 
New York organization 
chart 

Consumer research facil- 
ities 

Consumer research— 
typical activities 

Home economics—test 
kitchen, etc. 

Psychological and moti- 
vation research 

Copy research 

VC introduces the next 
speaker. 


9:40 A.M.—Bill Young outlines the 
marketing activity in 10 
minutes. 

BBDO marketing 
New York organization 
chart 


Marketing department 
service 

Package design 

Sports contacts 

New product introduc- 
tion 

Promotion plans and 
programs 

Trade service 

Store test operations 

Jewelry marketing serv- 
ice 

Displays 

BY introduces 


speaker 


4:50 A.M.—Phil Kobbe discusses 
creative phases for 15 
minutes. 
“Minneapolis Creative 
Output—Then and 
Now” 
PK introduces next 
speaker. 


next 


10:05 A.M.—Gene Kohner covers TV 


for 10 minutes. 

BBDO broadcasting 

Clients using TV—ex- 
penditures 

Typical network TV with 
examples 








Media 


Policies 
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Brochures explaini gency media policies 
and giving listing media personnel make good 
pass-outs at the end of the open house or 
“Media Day” program. 





Clients in TV—network 
and regional 

Network radio shows 

BBDO spot radio 

Clients in radio 

Radio-TV media re- 


search—analysis 


Bobb Chaney or MC 

talks for two minutes on 

group work. 

Group account operation 

Account group organiza- 
tion chart 

Introduces next speaker. 
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10:15 A.M.— 








10:17 A.M.—George Alarik presents 
the Cream of Wheat 
story in 28 minutes. 
Introduces live 
slides and tape) various 
persons involved in the 
program. Slant is to 
show how services of the 


for on 


agency are put together 
to help a client. A new 
business slant is injected 
into the payoff. 
GA introduces 
speaker. 


10:15 A.M.—Bob Connolly winds up 
the presentation. part of 
the program. speaking 
for 10 minutes. 

“How it is REALLY 
Done!” 


next 


11:00 ALM. -Optional tour of the 
agency and an informal 
question and answer pe- 
riod, 

BBDO used a flip-over presentation 
to keep the program moving and 
channeled along the planned line. 
The minute - by - minute scheduling 
permitted the speakers to get over a 
lot of important information fast. 
The speakers were allowed to shape 
subject matter to meet their needs, 
and to bring in slides, movies. tapes. 
and other props as long as they did 
not exceed the time assigned to them. 

MRGSR held its program to morn- 
ing meetings also—a series stretching 
the 
mainly industrial. more attention was 
given to print media. 

An example of the help that can be 
provided media representatives is 
given by Mr. Gran. He outlined the 
behind - the - scenes operation in the 
media department and indicated what 
goes on after a representative makes 
a call. Briefly : 

. . The department's media file 


over a week. Since agency is 


contains a tremendous amount of 
promotional material. This is organ- 
ized by SRDS numerical classifica- 
tions. Included are circulation state- 
ments, NIAA media data forms, mar- 
ket material, and readership reports. 

Files are updated about twice 
a vear. 

. . The media buyer asks for the 
representative's folder when he comes 
in—and it is continuously added to 
as the result of each call. 

. . Close communication is main- 
tained between the media departments 
of the agency's four offices. 
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All media studies are circu- 
lated. 

. . » MRG&R’s house organ car- 
ries all items of media interest. 

. . » The agency’s budget presen- 
tation to clients contains an analysis 
of media schedules, including cost 
breakdown. 

... The final insertion schedule 
goes to everyone who works on the 
account. 

Campbell-Ewald, Detroit, used an 
approach different from that of 
BBDO - Minneapolis for its “Media 
Week” program. 

It started out with a guided tour 
of the major departments of the 
agency, each identified by samples 
of its specialty. This took 55 minutes. 
After this, the guests met the top 
management of the agency, and heard 
T. B. Adams, the president. discuss 
the extension of the modern adver- 
tising agency's functions. Mr. Adams 
traced the growth of creative services 
with the development of new media, 
the more scientific approach to re- 
search, and the agency’s future in 
helping to solve the marketing prob- 
lems of its clients. 

D’Arcy uses a “seminar” approach. 
Leading off with a brief slide presen- 
tation (free of “sell” as much as 
possible), the master of ceremonies 
tells about D’Arcy, its 10 offices. and 
the advertising and marketing phi- 
losophy. 

The slide film precedes a serivs of 
talks by the heads of copy. art. pro- 
marketing. mer- 
relations. and 


duction, research, 
chandising. public 
media departments. 

These talks explain the link be- 
tween the account executive and all 
other departments. 

A three-hour program, it is con- 
ducted in an informal and relaxed 
manner. There is time out for coffee 
and leg-stretching. 

Helpful Showmanship. This can 
take varied forms, according to how 
much the agency wishes to spend. 

At Gardner, media guests were re- 
ceived in the agency’s 15th floor 
lobby. They were registered, given 
identifying badges, and then escorted 
through the agency in groups of six 
to eight by Gardner account execu- 
tives. 

Board Chairman Elmer G. Mar- 
shutz, President Claggett. and other 
company officers greeted all visitors. 
\ specially - prepared tour booklet 
charted the route. Signs identified 


departments and tour highlights. 

A team of Gardner account a» 
directors photographed each incopy. 
ing group with Polaroid camera 
Slides were then taken to the radip. 
television department and flashed » 
the screen as the respective group 
reached the department. 

Campbell-Ewald had a miniatup 
“House We Live In” papered }y 
mastheads of newspapers and mag. 
zine covers. It was also equipped with 
television and radio. 

Another display was a board shoy. 





ing the contrast between modern an( 
early advertisements. Some of thee 
dated back to the early 1920's. 

D’Arcy presents those attending ji 
seminars with a brochure that lists ali 
of the agency’s officers, clients. a. 
count executives, and media person. 
nel. This is done at the conclusion of 
the program. 

MRG&R gave out a number of 
helpful booklets. These list agence) 
personnel, tell how to sell to the 
agency. and outline media policies. 

Gardner gives out a “Who's Who 
in the Media Department.” Informal 
in tone, it contains friendly hints on 
how best to make contact with agency 
personnel. Clients and media depart- 
ment people are listed according to 
account distribution and function. 


5. Candid Assessment 


A media day or week, or an open 
house is not helpful to the agency or 
media representatives unless specifx 
purposes are achieved. 

Good results are being achieved by 
the agencies examined for this report 

At D’Arcy more than 80 persom 
from newspapers. radio and television 
stations, media sales firms and the 
outdoor industry have participated 
Attendance is limited because of the 
type of program—a “seminar” tech- 
nique being used. 

More than 150 media representa 
tives attended BBDO’s three-day 
“Media Mornings.” Campbell-Ewald’s 
“Media Week” drew some 500 men 
and women locally and from the East. 
Midwest. and Southwest. 

Gardners’ open house _ attracted 
more than 100 media representatives. 

A consensus is that agency “Media 
Days” are here to stay. A basic pat- 
tern helps in staging these affairs. 
But it is necessary for each agency to 
tailor the program closely to its own 
particular situation. . 
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COMPARING APPLES AND ORANGES: Il 


—— 





Magazines vs. Television— 


Which Is The Better Buy? 


By John F. Maloney 





1. Both conceded to be great mass media. 
2. Heavy readers contrasted with heavy viewers. 
3. Need to tell full magazine story. 


HE past 12 months have been perhaps the most active 

in magazine development since Benjamin Franklin 
closed the forms on the first issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post. The magazine industry, a somnolent giant for too 
long, awoke of a sudden to hard facts. 

The result? A sober, no-fooling effort to orient maga- 
zines in the media orbit, to find out the strengths and 
weaknesses of the various media, to produce information 
that will show advertisers how magazines move the goods. 

The magazine publishers brought the Magazine Adver- 
tising Bureau in from outer space, added talent, infused 
dollars, and told the Bureau to wake the sleeping giant. 
The publishers encouraged their people to pull together, 
to make like a medium instead of a schism. 


Group Selling 


Outward results can be seen in the new look in group 
selling where several magazines are offered as an efficient 
package, in the three research projects that have been 
launched, in the remarkable cooperation of industry execu- 
tives in a continuing promotion of the significant adver- 
tising values of magazines. 

Both magazines and television are great mass media. 
Over a one-month’s period, two out of three Americans 
will read magazines. More than nine out of ten will watch 





John F. Maloney has been director of research for The 
Reader’s Digest since 1946. A graduate of Princeton, he has 
been a director of the New York Chapter of the American 
Marketing Association. 
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television. With both media reaching so many, can there 
be meaningful differences in the kinds of people they 
reach? The answer is Yes. How can this be? Both media 
must reach millions of the people and they do. The answers 
revolve around the heavy users of the media—the maga- 
zine readers who are actives, the television viewers who 
are passives. 

At an October 4A’s conference, it was reported that 
“People are coming back into vogue in the advertising 
business. Researchers, as well as creative people, should 
start regarding them as flesh and blood and not sta- 
tistics.” Let’s heed the admonition and see where the 
data take us. 

Media activity is measured ultimately at the cash reg- 
ister and in spending of all kinds. The more reading, view- 
ing, and listening, the more activity. On the other hand, 
the less reading, viewing, and listening, the less activity. 

These facts, among others, were supported by a pioneer 
study reported by BBDO’s Ben Gedalecia at last year’s 
ARF Conference. 


Magazine Readers, TV Viewers 


What the MAB is now doing is expanding upon this 
study on a pilot basis. It is looking deeper into the char- 
acteristics of these active people by sorting out the people 
who do a great deal of reading on one hand and those who 
do a great deal of viewing on the other. Despite the overlap 
in the middle of the scale, already the Bureau is seeing 
that the heavy magazine reader is a far more active breed 
than the more passive heavy TV viewer who spends long 
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hours in front of the television set. The indications seem 
to be that the heavy readers of magazines get around more. 
spend more money, are more respected and more receptive, 
in contrast to the rather inactive and unimaginative heavy 
TV viewers at the other end of the scale. 

Another exploratory research project, undertaken in 
Hartford among eight different groups, such as profes- 
sional men, service workers, high school students, and 
housewives, came up with testimony as to the sales value 
of magazine advertisements and television commercials. 
Time after time people mentioned things they had bought 
as a result of seeing a brand advertised in magazines. They 
went back to the advertisement, sometimes tore it out, got 
others involved, and bought. They liked the color, realism, 
permanence of the magazine advertisement. 


Elements of Irritation 

In contrast they gave television commercials a bad 
report. Their verbatim comments about irritating. unappe- 
tizing commercials were even more vehement than the 
figures produced this year in a study in Columbus, Ohio. 
where people on the go in shopping centers were asked 
about advertising by Crossley, S-D Surveys. The percent- 
ages showed that 65 per cent were irritated by television 
commercials compared to 21 per cent who expressed irri- 
tation at advertisements in magazines. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how attitudes toward 
advertising affect the final action people take at the point 
of sale. There is logic in the statement that they are more 
responsive to less irritating advertising. And this should 
be particularly true of big-ticket items. The evidence is 
that magazines create a pleasant, permanent, prestigious 


backdrop for advertising. 


Advertising Executives 

Magazines have always found a receptive audience 
with advertising executives when they talk about such 
things as lifelike color, beautiful reproduction, long- 
lasting impact of advertising, ability to select a desired 
type of audience, an attractive and authoritative stage 
setting for an advertisement. 

Another study of the attitudes of advertiser and agency 
executives has recently been completed by the man- 
agement firm of Nowland and Company, Inc. This study 
digs deep down into the thinking of the small but strong- 
minded group of executives who make media decisions. 
They frankly discussed the advantages and disadvantages 
of leading media. There emerged a useful yet sobering 
view of magazines’ place in the media spectrum. 

Television remains a glamor medium even though the 
paint job is beginning to wear thin. More advertising 
people are realizing anew the near-exclusive values of 
magazine color, selectivity, and long life. As one said 
recently, “The last six months I’ve seen four of our 
clients go back into magazines to do a selling job. They 
don’t expect one medium to do it all, but they like the 
solid qualities of magazines for the ground floor and 


underpinning of their schedules.” 
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While Nowland found that magazines rate high om 
such points as color. long advertising life. good repro. 
duction, and audience selectivity, they found other areas 
where magazines have to make the sale all over again 
Television is thought of first for simple physical demon. 
stration, and broad coverage. The magazine story jy 
these areas has not been sufficiently told, and until recently 
it has had to buck an irrational commitment to tele 
vision. Slide-rule buying methods have tended to exclude 
or play down media values that were not expressed jy 
digits and decimals. 

There is a potent group of perceptive leaders in the 
media field who look under the rug, and inside the locked 
doors. Their influence filters down. They have strong 
feelings, Nowland says. that the full magazine story has 
not been adequately told and that the timing is just right 
for magazines as a group to develop their case. There 
is more questioning, more fluidity in media decisions 
these days. Magazines are held in very high esteem by 
advertisers, according to the study. ) 

And why not? Because more and more evidence builds 
up about the solid impact of the magazine advertisement 


on the reader. 


Readership 


For example, two new methods that give a picture of 
the actual exposure of the reader to magazine advertising 
—the recent Politz study for The Post and the Max Ul 
research at Kenyon & Eckhardt using an incentive to 
“playback”—produce scores in the 70-80 per cent area 
for the average advertisement. Equate these new data 
with the kind of material showing up in the MAB 
explorations, and a new picture emerges of the present- 
day power of magazines as an advertising medium. 

Magazines have too long suffered in silence under mis- 
interpretations of magazine advertising rating services. 
The common canard is that only 30 per cent see the aver- 
age one-page advertisement. The Politz and the Max Ule 
measurements indicate that 70 per cent or more is the 
accurate assessment of how many see the advertisement. 

There is no precise report yet of how many people actu- 
ally see a television commercial. The common practice is 
to take the audience figures reported by the rating services 
as the audience of the commercial. How wrong this can 
be was recently documented by the 6,000-case, personal- 
interview study reported by Miles A. Wallach at the ANA 
convention at Hot Springs, Va. His findings on evening 
programs are that in about 5 per cent of the homes where 
the television set is on, no one is watching the program. 
In about one in four homes at least one “viewer” is doing 
other things while watching. At least 30 per cent of the 
audience reported by mechanical means, he says, is either 
not watching, or only casually watching the sponsor's 
program. This would leave something in the neighborhood 
of 70 per cent who are giving undivided attention to the 
entertainment part of the program. J 

The next article in Mepia/score’s Apples and Oranges 
series will be written by Dr. Thomas E. Coffin, Director of 
Research, National Broadcasting Company.—The Editor. 
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HERALD-TRAVELER| 1,534,102 1,530,754 | 1,852,681 





lines lines 


*Total paid, morning plus Sunday 

















0 When a newspaper dies in a multi- 


the Herald-Traveler has reasserted its 


— paper city, there’s always the question of _ long-time leadership by making the great- 


it just disappears. 
The Boston Post has been gone. now, 
for two years. 







The BOSTON HE 


BOSTON’S 
One contract delivers 


Represented nationally by GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., INC., New 


The record shows that with the com- 
petition narrowed to three newspapers, 


V where the advertising goes - or whether __ est linage gains. 


Today, the Herald-Traveler which 
brings you the “Big Bulk” of Boston’s 
purchasing power leads the second 
paper by a greater margin than when the 
Post went out of business. 


RALD-TRAVELER 


BASIC BUY 
the “Big Bulk” in Boston 


York « Chicago « Philadelphia « Detroit « Los Angeles 


Special travel and resort representative: HAL WINTER COMPANY, 7136 Abbott Avenue, Miami Beach, Florida 
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Special Interest Magazines Get 


In today’s competitive market, you want 
to do more than create a brand image or 
“acceptance” for your product. You need 
action at the local level. You want to hear 
that cash register sing! 


Which is why Hearst “special interest”’ 
magazines top almost every other medium 
—in getting quick results in terms of sales. 


ACTION / tris is ve- 


cause special interest magazines — unlike 
media of general circulation—make a target 
of your market. Trim off all waste. Concen- 
trate on a presold audience already inter- 
ested in what you have to sell. 


Hearst special interest magazines pin-point 
prospects—not just suspects. They are de- 
signed specifically to create across-the- 






counter customers. This editorial policy 
means business—action—sales ! 


ACTION / When Good 


Housekeeping, for example, runs an article 
on favorite dishes of famous people, 700 
supermarkets run storewide promotions. 
Reports the American Stores chain: “Our 
stores were so enthusiastic that 67,000 lines 
in 203 newspapers featured a total of 77 
Good Housekeeping guaranteed products.” 


ACTION / rcdvner 


Harper’s Bazaar features its ‘“Treasure 
Box” of 15 advertiser’s samples, available 
through the mail at $1.00, the entire output 
of 57,000 is gobbled up within two weeks 
of publication — with only one in six appli- 
cants being registered subscribers! 
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ACTION / In Town & 


Country, appealing to a privileged income 
group, advertising by Tobias Jewells of 


THE FRENCH ~ 
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have we sold so many dresses in one promo- 
tion,’ writes the proprietor of a local depart- 
ment store. He wasn’t talking about retail 
advertising. He was reporting the results 


Good| Beverly Hills—at an overall cost of $6,566 

rticle} —Yolled up an amazing record of traceable from one ad in a special interest magazine! 

, 700 sales totalling all of $417,000. “‘“Replies 

ions] have come from all over the union,” writes = _ gl OFF ON S the conclu. 

“Our ” van a ee accounts have sion is simple. If you want action—look to 

lines jo Cpa. the medium that is geared for action, sales- 

of a A CTVIO Me ' r bond ate wise. Advertising dollars work hardest 

cts. would you quick-sell air-conditioning? where interest is greatest. And readers of 
Even before publication in House Beautiful, Hearst special interest magazines are al- 

when} Westinghouse’s 7-page ad on central air ready sold—only need to be told! 

or" conditioning had boosted sales by 15 per 

lable} cent—by merchandising through the trade 

“" that locked up prospects—pinned down sales. HEARST 

eeks 

MAGAZINE 
i! ACTION! soitgoes G = 


“Never before in our 25 years of business 10 keys to the special interests of 10 groups of people 











PLANNING: 





How To Launch a New Product: 
Print vs. Broadcast 


Two teams of top media strategists 


O fer detailed media blueprints. One 


emphasizes print, the other TV. 


Take your pick---they’re both good. 


MAJOR grocery products manufacturer has come 
up with a hot new product, one which bids fair to 
turn the competitive canned goods field upside down— 
if its marketing and media strategy are handled right. 
The product is Tomzo, a powdered tomato concentrate 
which, claims William E. Matthews: vice-president in 
charge of Young & Rubicam’s media relations depart- 
ment, “can do just about anything one could expect of 
a tomato except reassemble itself into a fresh slice on a 
lettuce leaf. 

“One teaspoon of this powder dissolved in water will 
make a glass of delicious tomato juice. In heavier solu- 
tion it becomes the basis of a sauce for pastas, meats, and 
casserole dishes. In still heavier solution and enriched 
with condiments, behold, it is a cocktail sauce. And the 
dry powder can serve as a seasoning in cooking and salad 
dressings.” 

In short. Tomzo is a superior and versatile product, 
and it should capture 5 per cent of the market for fruit 
and vegetable juices in its first year. Its manufacturer is 
a multi-product company which advertises heavily in all 
media, and it is not disposed to skimp on the introduction 
of a product as promising as this. Tomzo’s national 
budget for its introductory year is a healthy $4 million. 

The problem is how and where to spend the money 
most effectively. Two teams of top media planners think 
they have winning solutions. 

The problem, of course, is not terribly pressing, since 
Tomzo exists only in the fertile imaginations of the mem- 
bers of the AAAA Media Buying Workshop’s planning 
committee. It was created purely for the purposes of an 
elaborate and fascinating project presented at the recent 
AAAA Eastern Annual Conference. 

The task was simply this: the AAAA committee devel- 


oped marketing information on the product—character- 
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istics of the market. budget, broad outline of the time. 
table for introduction—and threw it in the laps of two 
teams of prominent media strategists to see what kind of 
program they would come up with. Aside from the budget 
limitation, there was only one ground rule: each media 
plan must provide for an introductory period (starting 
spring of 1959) followed by a national campaign within 
the year. 

The teams: Gerald T. Arthur, Fuller & Smith & Ross 
media director, and Julia Brown, associate media director 
of Compton: Lewis H. Happ, Geyer Advertising media 
director, and Ann Wright, associate media director, 
J. Walter Thompson. All four are with agencies which 
have grocery accounts.* 


A Print-Centered Strategy 


The Brown-Arthur team, which drew the print-oriented 
assignment, developed a sound marketing base for their 
media choice. Tomzo, they postulate, will appeal to every- 
one—all ages, both sexes. Because of the ease of prepara- 
tion, perhaps, the brand will have a “slightly greater” 
potential in urban (and particularly large urban) than in 
rural areas. Naturally, housewives will be the chief pur- 
chasers, though men and children will have a_ strong 
voice in brand selection. 

The team emphasized two creative aspects of Tomzo’s 
advertising which governed their media thinking. First, 
the overriding need for large-space color advertising: 
second, the need for adequate room to tell the produet’s 
unique story. This meant large print space and at least 


*Mr. Matthews emphasized, incidentally, that the solutions presented by the teams 
lon’t necessarily reflect their actual preferences among media. In fact, the assignment 
to emphasize print in one plan and broadcast in the other was drawn from a hat. The 
purpose, says Mr. Matthews, was to demonstrate how a media problem is approached. 
analyzed, and solved. “Of many available solutions, what you shall hear are only two. 
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William E. Matthews 


%) seconds of broadcast time. Demonstration of ease of 
preparation was considered an important plus. 

The Brown-Arthur team’s budget was considerably 
larger than that allocated by the committee. The reason: 
it was decided that Tomzo’s experienced management 
was willing to allocate expected profit from the first two 
years sales to advertising, in order to get the brand off to 
a good start. The team chose to spend this additional 
money (totalling about $8 million) in the introductory 
year. Added to the $4 million of the advertising budget 
already allocated, it added up to a whopping $12 million 
for the introductory year, a respectable $4 million for 
the sustaining national campaign to follow. 


The National Plan 


The team’s recommendation was, in Mr. Arthur’s words, 
“that any media that were to be used on a sustaining 
basis [i.e., in the Year II national campaign] should also 
be used in Year I so that Tomzo would have a continuity 
of advertising in its major medium. We therefore first 
developed a media plan for the brand on a sustaining 
basis.” (See Fig. 1 for detailed schedule. ) 

Because of the “terrific job which four-color copy could 
do for Tomzo,” magazines were selected as the brand’s 
basic medium. Since housewives were to be the chief 
purchasers of the product, women’s magazines were rec- 
ommended as the prime print purchase, since, says Mr. 
Arthur, “women’s magazines would reach the housewife 
economically with the least amount of extraneous circula- 
tion.” They would also offer a suitable editorial back- 
ground. 

General weeklies were recommended to fill in the cov- 
erage of the male audience, while Sunday comic sections 
were chosen to reach the large children’s audience. Com- 
ies, points out Mr. Arthur, “also provide the additional 
coverage in large markets which the brand marketing 
strategy showed was so important.” Both comics and 
weeklies, incidentally, would serve to reinforce coverage 
to both male and female adults. 

As for media rejected for the sustaining campaign. 
here are the team’s reasons for their decision: 

@ Sunday supplements duplicate comics’ large-market 
coverage, but offer fewer markets and a smaller children’s 
audience. 

®@ Both outdoor and transportation advertising limit the 


space needed to tell Tomzo’s extended copy story. 
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Julia B. Brown Gerald T. Arthur Anne Wright Lewis Happ 


@ Daily newspapers were eliminated because four-color 
advertising is not available in enough papers to make this 
a national medium. 

@ Television was rejected during this phase for two 
reasons: first, the all-important color is lacking; second, 
not enough money was left over after the basic print buy 
to do an adequate job in high-cost TV. 


The Introductory Plan 


The media plan for Tomzo’s introduction presented by 
Mrs. Brown and Mr. Arthur was designed to provide 
the brand with heavier impact in its basic media and to 
give it additional message weight during its crucial 
introductory phase. More insertions, larger space, and 
the use of back covers were employed to accomplish the 
first task (see Fig. II). 

In addition, heavy use of newspaper-distributed maga- 
zines was recommended “in order to re-enforce the 
brand’s message in larger markets and provide a vehicle 
to announce the product via four-color, and to deliver its 
message locally in another medium with a suitable edi- 
torial background.” 

Daily newspapers were also recommended to give the 
brand local advertising on the best food day throughout 
the country. This campaign was to be of short duration 
and would provide a means of announcing the product to 
housewives on the day she normally read the newspapers 
prior to doing the family weekly shopping. 

As for television, the Brown-Arthur team was able to 
use it only by grace of the client’s liberal policy on plow- 
ing back profits into advertising. 

The advantages of TV use, even for the first half of 
the introductory year alone, are considerable, thinks Mr. 
Arthur. “Television,” he says, “provides broad national 
coverage, delivers messages efficiently and with high 
frequency, and provides the brand with a visual means of 
demonstrating its ease of preparation. Also, TV delivers 
additional impact during the brand’s initial phases and 
presents the brand’s copy in an entirely different en- 
vironment.” 

It was decided to take advantage of the parent com- 
pany 's tremendous leverage in television. A combination 
of daytime and nighttime network participations and 
nighttime spots was recommended. “This combination,” 
explains the team, “provided the brand with a means of 
reaching housewives efficiently, covering virtually the 
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FIG. I 
The Brown-Arthur Sustaining Media Plan 
$(000) 
Women’s Megazines P4C x 9 in 4 books 750 
Weekly Magazines P4C x 14 in 3 books... 1,600 
Sunday Comic Supplements ‘sP4C x 14 cities 
over 50M population ... 1,300 
EL ALA 350 
TOTAL ADVERTISING. ........ 4,000 
Estimated Coverage in Yeor............. 85% of U.S. Families 
Estimated Annual Messages (in thousands) 
to Women... . 690,000 
to Men . 425,000 
to Children . . 290,000 
Total ..1,405,000 
Estimated Annual Messages per Family................................ 33 
Estimated Cost per Thousand Messages.......... = . $2.59 


entire television market, and reaching all members of the 
family during the evening—a period of time when our 
product, Tomzo, would be particularly appealing as a 
thirst quencher while the family was watching television.” 


A Broadcast-oriented Strategy 


The intricate media plan developed for Tomzo by Ann 
Wright and Lew Happ differs from the Brown-Arthur 
presentation in several important respects. 

First of all, the second team assumes that Tomzo will 
go national region by region, rather than all at once from 
a standing start. Second, television is made to bear the 
heavy media load rather than print. Like their colleagues, 
the members of team No. 2 decided that planning for the 
national phase of the campaign was a prerequisite of 
planning intelligently for the introductory phase. As Miss 
Wright puts it, “It is desirable to maintain a close rela- 
tionship between the advertising exposure given the prod- 
uct during the first-year regional introductions and the 
second-year consolidation and to insure that the advertis- 
ing-to-sales ratio will not be too far out of line during the 
introductory period. One way of achieving this relation- 
ship is to start with an ideal national plan based on the 
given budget, determine the number of advertising im- 
pressions it will deliver in each region, and then set up 
schedules in comparable local media that will approximate 
this effort.” 

With this in mind, the Wright-Happ team developed a 
list of objectives of the national media plan. There are 
six of these: 

@ To reach large families, with special emphasis on the 
housewife. 

@ To concentrate the greatest weight of advertising in 
urban areas where prepared foods traditionally have 
greater sales and where new ideas normally gain quicker 
acceptance. 

e@ To provide advertising continuity and a fairly con- 
sistent level of impressions throughout the year except 
for extra weight during the announcement period. 

e@ To deliver advertising impressions over the entire 
country in direct relation to food store sales. 


At 





@ To use media which will help to strengthen the Cop) 
strategy, which will put major emphasis on convenieng. 
ease of preparation, taste, and economy. 

@ To attain the greatest possible frequency of advertising 
impressions consistent with the need for broad coverage 
and the demands of the copy plan. 


The National Plan 


The national media strategy designed to implemen 
these objectives (see Fig. II]) has as its backbone daytime 
network television supplemented by spot TV in 18 mar. 
kets with the greatest sales potential. There is also , 
strong print campaign in the first two months of th 
campaign, designed to create excitement about the prod. 
uct in the maximum number of homes, to establish 
familiarity with the package, and to help introduc 
sampling. 

Miss Wright and Mr. Happ recommend that three seg. 
ments of daytime network television be scheduled on , 
52-week basis. With cross-plugs on other shows, and 4 
line-up of about 125 stations, Tomzo should garner , 
four-week cumulative audience of over 20 million homes 
with an average frequency of seven exposures each. 

The daytime plan was designed to supply the broad 
base of coverage against the product’s prime sales areas, 
The plan’s weakness lies in its relatively light coverage of 
the West and of “A” counties. 


The Brown-Arthur Introductory Media Plan 
PRINT 


$(000) 

Women’s Magazines P4C x 9, BC4C x 2 in 4 books... 975 

Weekly Magazines P4C x 17, BC4C x 3 in 3 books... 2,350 
Sunday Comic Supplements sP4C x 14, 42P4C x 3-cities 

over 50M population... 1,700 


Sunday Mag. Supplements P4C x 12—cities over 
50M population first 26 weeks 1,450 


Daily B&W Newspapers 1,500 line B&W x 4—cities over 


50M population 1,000 
Estimated Preparation .........000 0... ; vol 750 
TOTAL PRINT...... 8,225 


BROADCAST 

Network Television 3 participations per week 
on daytime programs first 26 weeks... 375 
1 participation per week 
on night half hour first 26 weeks... 1,000 


Spot Television 5 night minutes (or 20 second) per week 
Estimated Production... ‘ a 100 
TOTAL BROADCAST... 3,775 
TOTAL ADVERTISING ............... 12,000 
Estimated Print Coverage in Year................90% of U.S. families 
Estimated Broadcast Coverage in Year............ 95% of TV homes 
Estimated Annual Messages (in thousands)... 5,500,000 
Estimated Messages per Family 
first 26 weeks _...... oe - 4 
second 26 weeks . a 77 
Estimated Cost per Thousand Messages 
RE pills cihtedicenciensditeralineennicteneensigharkonntliglen . $2 
Broadcast $1.27 
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To fill in these chinks, the team recommends six TV 
spots a week major markets, 12 on the west coast, 
where ratings are generally lower than in the east. 

\s far as print is concerned, supplements were selected 
for the kick-off period because of their tremendous reach 
and their urban market penetration. They offer good 
editorial environment for family readership. 

{ general weekly was selected, says Miss Wright. “to 
help position the brand as a quality product and to 
capitalize on the audience loyalty such publications have 
While it is doubtful that this will add 


materially to the reach of the supplement announcement 


established. 


campaign. it will provide desirable duplication of impres- 


sions and help in developing trade enthusiasm.” 


Regional Introduction 


The regional media tactics (budget: nearly $3.5. mil- 


lion) deduced from the national plan by the Wright-Happ 


FIG. IV 

The Wright-Happ Introductory and 
Sustaining Plan 
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team offers an interesting staggered pattern of spot tele- 
vision and daily newspapers. The country was divided by 
Mr. Happ into the standard Nielsen Food & Drug Index 
Region I, Pacific and Far West: Region II. 
West Central and Southwest: Region III], East Central 


IV. New England and Mid- 


As can be seen from Figure IV, 


territories: 
and Southeast: Region 
Atlantic. 
introduction moves across the country from west to east. 


the product's 


By the time it reaches the east coast, the ground has been 
prepared for national announcement. 

The strategy during the introductory year, says Mr. 
Happ, “will consist of multiple impressions with high 
As in the national phase, the 


The 20- 


second spots were slotted in daytime periods, for exposure 


frequency in local media.” 
burden is on television (see Figs. V and VI). 


to women; the minutes should be in both daytime and 
late night, to catch the male audience; the IDs were allo- 


cated to prime evening hours to secure the greatest audi- 

















FIG. V FIG. Vi 
The Wright-Happ The Wright-Happ 
Typical Monthly Typical Monthly 
Introductory Media Sustaining Media 
Schedule for Year I. Schedule for Year I. 
Ist Week 20 Spot Plan Ist Week 10 Spot Plan 
10—20 Seconds 6—20 Seconds 
4—Minutes 4—id's 
6—id's Newspaper 
epee 6—42 line ads 
Color insertion 
2nd Week 20 Spot Plan 2nd Week 10 Spot Plan 
10—20 Seconds 6—20 Seconds 
4—Minutes 4—id's 
6—id’s 
Newspaper 
6—42 line ads 
3rd Week 20 Spot Plan 3rd Week 10 Spot Plan 
10—20 Seconds 6—20 Seconds 
4—Minutes 4—id’s 
6—id’s 
Newspaper 
6—42 line ads 
4th Week 20 Spot Plan Newspaper 
10—20 Seconds 6—472 line ads 
a 4th Week 14 Spot Plan 
eave 6—20 Seconds 
Newspaper 4—id's 
6—4?2 line ads 
ence. “These.” adds Mr. Happ, “will act as an identifica- 


tion factor for recognition of the package among urban 
families where the product should have its greatest 
acceptance.” 

Newspapers were selected for visual package identifi- 
cation and reinforcement of the message on food days. 
The recommendation: large, two-color space during the 
introductory period in each region, followed by small 


space, multiple-impression advertisements in black-&- 
white for the sustaining period. a 
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MEDIA AND MARKET DATA: 





MEDIA OF THE MISSILES MARKET: Il 


{ scanning of industrial and business 


publications that offer opportunities for 


the advertiser in this lusty new market. 


LERT industrial publishers are 
“A. losing no time in servicing the 
needs of the missiles market. 

So many components, developed by 
electronic, aeronautical, chemical, 
metals, mechanical, and ceramic en- 
gineers, to name a few, and manu- 
factured by a variety of industries, 
go into the multitude of missile types, 
and into their ground handling, trans- 
port, and control equipment, that a 
very considerable number of indus- 
trial and business publications can 
establish a claim to being a medium 
of the missiles market. The average 
missile contains 300,000 different 
parts. 

From the media buyer’s standpoint. 
the publications he chooses to sell 
his client’s component depend on the 
nature of that product. If his client 
produces equipment for manufactur- 
ing propellants, he might consider 
chemical publications, for example. 
Suppliers of manufacturers of nose- 
cone material might pinpoint their 
markets with plastics, ceramics, or 
metallurgical publications. And since 
ceramics are used in electronic in- 
sulators, ceramic firms might use 
electronics publications. 

Complex missile sections are often 
made up of components ordered from 
sub-contractors, who in turn order 
parts from sub-sub contractors, thou- 
sands of firms found in nearly all in- 
dustrial classifications. 

Once the client and his 
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media 


buyer have determined the firms 
needing his particular product, 
whether prime contractor, subcon- 
tractor, or subcontractor three times 
removed, the next question is, who in 
these firms does the buying? 

In the case of many missile con- 
tractors, this is done by purchasing 
men who place orders for compo- 
nents meeting the specifications of 
design engineers seeking to perfect 
present missiles and to develop im- 
proved models. If the component or- 
dered is a new one, the engineer will 
have more influence on buying, the 
purchasing man less. On proved, sat- 
isfactory components, the purchasing 
man will usually have predominant 
influence. The deciding factor is that 
the component meet specifications 
determined by the military and the 
firm’s top technical management, on 
the basis of the work of project group 
engineers from the many areas in- 
volved. 

Purchasing, therefore, can be said 
to be a team operation, because of 
divisions of authority among pur- 
chasing men, engineers, government. 
and management men, and because so 
many components are required from 
so many fields. 

Three attitudes are prevalent among 
most media serving the missiles field. 

The vertical books say this is a 
new market, that old media yard- 
sticks must be abandoned. The hori- 


zontal publications, regardless of field 


served, fall roughly into two groups: 
those that say they cover the missiles 
market only as part of their over-all 
coverage of their specific field, be it 
electronic, aviation, or purchasing, 
just as they serve any other segment 
of their market, and those that push 
their missiles coverage vigorously, 
emphasizing it, because the missiles 
industry is new and explosive in its 
growth, and now commands more 
attention than do some of the older, 
well-established segments of industry 
which may have equal dollar volume. 
Being new, the missiles industry of- 
fers new business opportunities for 
a variety of firms as subcontractors 
and suppliers. 

In addition to industrial publica- 
tions covering the fields mentioned 
before are those treating such service 
fields as purchasing, military, design- 
ing (of practically any material), 
and control (of items in many cate- 
gories). All of these, and more, are 
operations involved in missiles man- 
ufacture. 

Few of the books serving these 
diverse fields have established clear- 
cut breakdowns of their coverage of 
the burgeoning missiles market. But 
almost all can show an _ increasing 
percentage of their editorial content 
devoted to application of their special 
fields to missile development and con- 
struction. Many run special missiles 
sections in each issue. Others publish 
special missiles issues. Some do both. 
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Several established publications 
ave changed their names to identify 
hhemselves more closely with missiles. 
ind new books have been established. 

Other publications, when asked 
sbout their editorial coverage of the 
nissiles market, explain that while 
jw articles are directly related to 
his field, up to 75 per cent of edi- 
rial is applicable, since functions 
nallied fields, such as circuitry, data 
processing. or automatic control are 
similar to those in missiles work. 

4s was indicated in MEDIA 
ope’s first discussion of this sub- 
ect (“Media of the Missiles Market.” 
January, 1958). which concentrated 
on the vertical missiles books, the 
dectronic and aviation publications 
are among the leading so-called hori- 
zontal publications that deserve rec- 
ognition in this field. This is because. 
while some firms such as Thiokol and 
Reaction have engaged only in mis- 
siles work, others are old-line air- 
frame or electronics firms, or divi- 
sions thereof. 

The listing of publications that 
follows will furnish a sample of the 
variety of horizontal books that serve 
the market, or divisions of it. 


One book, Space/ Aeronautics (est. 1943, 
total controlled circulation—53,801, BPA) * 
formerly Aviation Age, has not only changed 
its name, but also adopted the new logo. 
‘Technical Management Magazine of Air- 
craft-Missiles-Spacecraft,” in order to “more 
truly describe the market covered.” The 
publication reports expanded circulation 
among technical management in military 
and manufacturing organizations develop- 
ing missiles. 

Another, Aero/space Engineering (est. 
1934; total net paid circulation — 17,612 
sworn) has changed its name from Aero- 
nautical Engineering Review and has re- 
designed its format to “reflect its editorial 
coverage of the missiles market.” 

A survey for Aviation Week, which car- 
ties the subtitle “Including Space Tech- 
nology,” (est. 1916; average total paid cir- 
culation—67,008 ABC) indicated that 1,076 
of the 1,722 respondents replying were pro- 
fessionally concerned with missiles, al- 
though 1,516 of these said that they were 
concerned with aircraft, showing a large 
overlap of interest —51 per cent, whose 
answer to the question of their area of 
concern, aircraft or missiles, was “both.” 
Such overlap, found among most horizontal 
books, indicates the difficulty of pinpoint- 
ing readership strictly among missiles men. 
: * All Circulation data based on SRDS Business Pub 
cations Rates and Data, Sept, 22, 1958, for use to 
Oct. 22, 1958, 
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Chilton’s new book, Aircraft and Missiles 
Manufacturing (est. 1958; total controlled 
circulation—17,212, sworn) launched this 
January, is controlling its circulation among 
“those with buying or specifying power.” 
The book’s mission, say the editors, is to 
“promote better communications between 
engineering and production personnel, and 
among the manufacturers within the in- 
dustry.” 

Western Aviation (est. 1925; average 
total qualified circulation — 16,417, BPA) 
concentrates on the airframe engineering 
market with distribution in all the airframe 
and a large portion of the missiles installa- 
tions and allied firms west of the Missis- 
sippi. Editorial includes design, production, 
and testing of control systems, propulsion, 
and structures for both aircraft and missiles. 

Another Western book is the weekly 
Space Age News (est. 1958; publisher guar- 
antees total controlled circulation of 13,452) 
just six months old. 

A book serving the aviation industry, as 
well as the entire internal combustion field, 
is SAE Journal (est. 1917; total net paid 
circulation — 26,884, sworn) published by 
the Society of Automotive Engineers. The 
Journal reports that one-third of its circu- 
lation is in the aircraft and missiles indus- 
tries, “scattered among all companies mak- 


ing missiles,” 


The advertiser selling electronic com- 
ponents to missiles firms might consider 
the books directed primarily to electronic 
engineers. A breakdown of production costs 
by the Aireraft Industries Association for 
one typical prime contractor of a single 
missile showed electronics making up 43 
per cent of the cost; mechanisms, 33 per 
cent; airframe, 12.5 per cent; rocket en- 
gine, 6.5; warhead, 3.5; and electric power 
source, 1.5 per cent. One estimate of elec- 
tronic’s share of the total 1959 fiscal year 
defense budget comes to more than $4 
billion. 

Electronic News (est. 1957; average total 
paid circulation—34,077, ABC) is a weekly 
newspaper serving the entire electronic 
field, from general to financial news, with 
each interest area departmentalized. The 
weekly’s circulation breakdown shows 5.906 
subscribers working for 40 of the leading 
prime contractors. But as one 
official said, “There are no doubt many 
engineers working for such prime con- 
tractors as Hughes and Chrysler who also 
work on non-missile projects.” 


missiles 


Electronics (est. 1930; average total paid 
circulation — 47,899, ABC) accounted for 
7,872 paid subscribers among these same 
40 firms. Spokesmen say the book is devoted 
“primarily to working engineers in the 
electronics field.” The 7,872 copies were 
said to be company circulations “at the 
locations where missile work is being done 
in these companies.” 

Electronic Equipment Engineering (est. 
1953; average total qualified circulation— 
33,721, BPA) breaks circulation down by 
SIC numbers, as far as five digits. Its BPA 
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statements for last December reported such 
categories as 3662, for manufacturers of 
electronic products used in aircraft and 
missiles, and 1929, designating missile 
manufacturers. Additional digits have been 
added, based on government census classi- 
fications. This publication, formerly Elec- 
tronic Equipment, has run a special section 
on aeronautical navigational electronics 
since March 1957. 

Electronic Industries (est. 1942; average 
total qualified circulation — 47,303, BPA) 
reports that from 30 to 40 per cent of its edi- 
torial coverage applies to missiles design, 
including guidance, telemetering, high tem: 
perature strain, and check-out systems. Its 
December 1957 statement shows 10,612 of 
its 30,000 “manufacturing circulation” going 
to engineers working on design and de- 
velopment of guidance and control systems 
of missiles and manned aircraft. 

Basic research on computers, telemetery, 
and similar electronic equipment used in 
missile systems is covered by Proceedings 
of the I.R.E. (est. 1913; average total paid 
circulation—54,257, ABC) official organ of 
the Institute of Radio Engineers. One editor 
said that while few articles are written with 
missiles men specifically in mind, many 
apply to missiles work. 

Electrical Engineering (est. 1884; aver- 
age total paid circulation—47,514, ABC) 
also reports only an “indirect” concern with 
missiles, through such components as tele- 
metering and control equipment which have 
other, non-missile uses. 

The editor of Electronic Design (est. 
1952; average total qualified circulation— 
27,549, BPA) said that some 25 per cent 
of his editorial matter relates specifically 
to missile problems, although “half would 
have value to electronic engineers working 
on missile circuits and component appli- 
cations, many of which are similar to elec- 
tronic work done in non-missile areas.” He 
said that some 10 per cent of the book’s 
advertising is directed to the missiles mar- 
ket and “about 27 per cent pertains to this 
market.” 

Electrical Design News (est. 1956; aver- 
age total qualified circulation—32,135, BPA) 
also uses SIC classifications, but only to 
two digits, which provide no separation of 
missile from aircraft suppliers. However, 
samples of its circulation among missiles 
contractors show most copies going to men 
responsible for guidance and control sec- 
tions, and for finished missiles. But as the 
circulation director said, “The percentage 
of copies listed, directed to men specifically 
engaged in missiles work varies, depend- 
ing on the specialization ratios of the com- 
panies involved.” 

Military Electronics (est. 1956; total 
controlled circulation—16,771, BPA) serv2s 
all electronic engineers engaged in defense 
projects, on the premise that military de- 
velopments are several years ahead of 
commercial electronic work. Editorial con- 
tent is “designed to keep engineers abreast 
of the latest in electronic research,” which 
includes missiles and “all the advances in 
navigational and aviation electronics, tele- 
metering, radar, and loran that go with 
missiles.” 

Both Signal (est. 1946; average total 
qualified circulation—9,845, BPA) and Elec- 





trical Manufacturing (est. 1928; 
total qualified circulation—25,572, BP4) 
concentrate on the entire electronics indy. 
try, but have no division of circulatiq 
among missiles firms. Electrical Manujer 
turing reports that because both aires 
and missiles are increasingly dominated }y 
electrical design considerations, its coy, 
age in this area has increased sharply, 
The first issue of Canadian — 
Engineering (est. 1957; average con 
circulation — 8,332, CCAB) appeared Igy 
May, and “several of its articles have @ 
tered the area of missile research ap) 
development.” 
A major problem is classification of t} 
growing numbers of firms diversifying oy. 
put and making items with various missils 
applications. Examples are Chrysler, wor, 
ing on Redstone and Jupiter, and Fix 
stone, a major contractor for the Corpon! 
Even publications that can say, “We read 
X number of standards engineers at Chry 
ler,” can seldom determine who works 
Jupiter and who on next season’s Imperial 





Another problem is choice of purchasing 
design and engineering, and product new 
books, that cover purchase and design ¢ 
items from all industries. 

In many firms, engineers do the specify 
ing, purchasing agents the buying. An@& 
ample is General Electric’s Philadelphis 
plant, where work is done on Thor, Atle 
and other missiles. GE engineers initiak 
requests and specify performance, cond 
tions, dimensions, materials, and, if asked, 
recommend suppliers, usually on the basis 
of experience with another item made by 
the firm. Purchasing agents take the speci 
fications and place orders with three firm 
for competitive bids. 

The Ford Instrument Company, whieh 
makes missiles computers and guidance 
and control systems, follows the same pat 
tern. Engineers specify new components; 
purchasing men round up suppliers. For 
tries to maintain several sources of suppl 
for each component. 

Aeronautical Procurement (est. 195i; 
average total qualified circulation —7,72), 
BPA) says that while the number of its 
advertisers in the missile field is greatly 
increasing, it is difficult to give figures 
since many advertised products are equally 
applicable to both aircraft and missile 
One official said that among aviation firm 
“the same department may handle procure 
ment for both missiles and airframe, wher 
operations are under one roof or one mah 
agement.” He estimated that the publics 
tion’s airframe coverage “that may be & 
clusively missiles,” ranges from 30 to % 
per cent. 

Purchasing Magazine (est. 1915; total 
qualified circulation—23,531, BPA) one of 
the oldest in the purchasing field, also use 
two digit SIC numbers for circulation 
analysis. This publication, said one official. 
is used in the purchasing department ot 
“practically every manufacturing firm 
any size, whether it makes missiles, m# 
tresses, or mowing machines.” 
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Advertisers 


During the first 8 months of 1958, advertisers have in- 
VW - - KLY vested more dollars and more pages in BAKERS WEEKLY 


than in its two nearest competitors combined! 


Again—Bakers WEEKLY is the preferred business maga- 
zine serving the $4% billion bakery field. 





1335.7 pages 





211.6 pages 










1005.4 pages 





138.4 pages 





Year after year, BAKERS WEEKLY maintains the lead in 
advertising pages. Here is the record of its lead over the 
nearest competitor since 1949: 






































mber 18 
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Year 1958 1957 1956 1955 1954 1953 1952 1951 1950 1949 
Jan.-August 
Lead in ad pages 330* 606 487 | 385 401 | 313 372 486 457 482 























*Total for 1958 expected to exceed 500 pages. 
Preference for BAKERS WEEKLY is based upon. . . edito- 
rial superiority... circulation quality...sales power... 
and service. A look at any issue will tell you why. 


RD 71 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York 17 
BAKE At S 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11 
WE a KLY @ West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. 

Russ Building, San Francisco 4 


the business magazine of the baking industry 5478 Wilshire Boulevard Los Angeles 36 


“The Bakery Market — an analysis by Bakers Weekly” — revised 
September, 1958—contains the latest authentic market data on 
the $4% billion baking industry. Write for your copy. 
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Purchasing News (est. 1949; average 
total qualified circulation—18,581, BPA) 
also uses two digit SIC classifications. Most 
of its “missiles circulation” is evenly dis- 
tributed among plants making propulsion 
or guidance components, and firms re- 
sponsible for finished missiles. Here, again, 
spokesmen cite the difficulty of breaking 
down coverage of a horizontal field, point- 
ing out that a unique purchasing method 
developed by the automotive industry may 
be applicable in a missiles plant. 

Purchasing Week (est. 1957; publisher 
states rates based on initial distribution to 
25,000) says that it serves the purchasing 
function in all business and industry, and 
“hopes that it is as attractive to readers in 
the missiles industry as it is in all industry.” 


Another problem is faced when consid- 
ering such books as Ordnance (est. 1920; 
total net paid circulation—43,114, sworn) 
that fall into no one neat industrial cate- 
gory. This book covers the entire armaments 
field, including missiles. Its primary SRDS 
listing falls into Class 88A, military and 
naval publications. However, most of the 
American Ordnance Association’s member- 
ship consists of civilians from armament 
firms. With the growing importance of mis- 
siles, an ever-increasing part of Ordnance’s 
editorial has been devoted to this aspect 
of armament. One official estimates that 
16,000 of its readers in industry are engaged 
in missiles work. 

Examples of books that do fall into the 
military and naval category are United 
States Naval Institute Proceedings (est. 
1873; total net paid circulation—47,573, 
sworn) “must reading for career naval 
officers—11,606 of them who form the core 
of the Navy, and who run the Navy, in- 
cluding its procurement functions and 
weapons systems,” and The Military Engi- 
neer (est. 1919; average total paid circu- 
lation—25,079, ABC) unofficial journal of 
the Army Corps of Engineers, which reports 
that the Corps is responsible for furnishing 
liquid oxygen and other requirements for 
Army missiles. 

Just last month, Air Force started carry- 
ing Space Digest, “a magazine within a 
magazine,” that will guarantee a net paid 
circulation of 70,000, effective January 1. 
This circulation includes 40,000 military 
men and 11,000 industrial executives repre- 
senting Air Force suppliers. 





= 











Much of the missiles industry produces 
the tons of ground control equipment, trans- 
port, tracking, recording, and test equip- 
ment that gets the “bird” to its blast-off 
point, and, once in the air, makes it perform 
as planned. One government source says 
that ground support equipment costs $2 
for every $1 spent on the missiles them- 
selves. 
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Certain missile types, plus support equip- 
ment, are referred to as complete weapons 
systems and may include everything from 
concrete bunkers for the men who push 
the buttons to electronic data devices that 
tell the part that flies what to do. 

Men who develop and produce ground 
control devices may read a variety of publi- 
cations. A mere sampling includes Control 
Engineering, ISA Journal, Military Auto- 
mation, Research & Engineering, and Auto- 
matic Control. These books, and others, 
cover all industries using control systems 
and data processing. 

Automatic Control (est. 1954; total con- 
trolled circulation—30,396, BPA) has run 
an annual missiles issue since 1955, but 
growing segments of its advertising and 
editorial in all issues are devoted to mis- 
siles. The publication gives no “missiles 
circulation” breakdown, but does provide 
names of missiles firms and job titles of 
men inquiring about advertising. 

Control Engineering (est. 1954; average 
total paid circulation—31,861, ABC) figures 
show circulation growth among aircraft, 
missiles, and ordnance fields from 2,983 in 
June 1956 to 3,810 by last December. The 
editors estimate that 25 to 35 per cent of 
their articles are directed to missile engi- 
neers, but that “much of the basic engineer- 
ing is of interest to men in other fields.” 

Military Systems Design’s (est. 1956; total 
controlled circulation—19,950, BPA) BPA 
audit report for June 1957 listed 10,829 
engineers working in the following classi- 
fications: instrument, control and _ test 
equipment including electronic; computers, 
data handling, and data recording equip- 
ment; aircraft, missiles, weapons and train- 
ing systems; and research and testing lab- 
oratories, and research and development 
companies and consultants. This publication 
recently changed its name from Military 
Automation. 

Research and Engineering (est. 1955; 
guaranteed controlled circulation of 24,000) 
also serves all industry, being directed to 
“individuals concerned with automatic data 
gathering, processing, and reduction in all 
industrial applications.” 

Editors of ISA Journal (est. 1954; aver- 
age total paid circulation—11,907, ABC) 
said that the Journal serves some 800 key 
men in the missiles and aeronautical field 
largely engaged in flight testing activities. 
The publication expects to reach approxi- 
mately 4,000 readers directly concerned 
with missiles instrumentation. 

Designers of missiles systems, like design- 
ers of most industrial products, can be 
reached with design engineering books and 
with product news publications. 


. 


Product Engineering (est. 1930; average 
total paid circulation—38,808, ABC) covers 
all segments of the “original equipment 
market,” design, research, and development. 
The publication’s two editions treat design 
and research of electronic components, 
hydraulic equipment, mechanical parts, 
power transmission, and motors, engines, 
and controls for use in all industries. 





A book serving research, testing, an) 
development functions in all : 
fields is Industrial Laboratories (est, }9y 
average total qualified circulatio 
BPA). Much of its editorial covering 
fields as metals, electronics, and chem; 
applies to missiles. The publication 
fast-growing circulation on the 
Coast, “due to the growth of the ayigs 
and missiles industries in that section” 

Materials in Design Engineering ( 
1929; average total paid circulation— 
ABC) devoted “exclusively to selection 
application of engineering materials 
in all products,” fits into the schedule 
an advertiser selling materials that 
take the high temperatures and 
required of some missile components, 
of the book’s readers are concerned yj 
design, development, and product planning 
Like the ASTM Bulletin (est. 1921; tay 
net paid circulation—11,719; total 
trolled circulation—1,257, sworn) 
reports that half its editorial, though 
consciously aimed at missiles engi 
should be of interest to them, since it 
cerns missiles materials, Materials in 
sign Engineering says that every arti 
deals with alloys, plastics, finishes, 
ings, castings, forgings, etc., all used j 
missiles systems. 

Applied Hydraulics and Pneumatics ( 
1948; average total qualified circulati 
24,821, BPA) is directed to specialists 
signing all types of equipment for all; 
dustries using hydraulic, pneumatic, 
fluid power. More than 12,000 of 
77,000 reader inquiries are listed 
“aircraft and missiles.” The publication 
run a monthly aviation section for ¢ 
years, including technical articles on ai 
craft hydraulic and pneumatic systems 





























Examples of product news publicatio: 
cutting across all industry lines are Ja 
Equipment Digest, Industrial Equipma! 
News, and Instrument & Apparatus New. 

The publisher of New Equipment Digs 
(est. 1936; total controlled circulatim- 
75,091 BPA) reports that, “We are thw 
oughly covering the prime contractors 2 
the missiles field. Due to the missiles pr 
gram, the chemical, electronics, and ai 
tion industries have expanded 
and so has our circulation in these i 
dustries.” 

A Media Data Form analysis of the 
June 1957 issue of Instrument and A 
ratus News (est. 1952; total conti 
circulation—82,296, BPA) shows that of 
total of 81,217 copies, 41,719 went to 
neers, technicians, inspectors, scienl 
and research directors in all industries. 

Industrial Equipment News (est. 1% 
average total qualified circulation—"¥ 
BPA) spokesmen say that its circulal 
includes major aircraft, rocket motor, 
electronic firms. 

Instruments and Automation (est. Uv. 
total qualified circulation—19,370 BPA) 
vides both product news and feature 
rial material to men throughout all ind 
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responsible for every phase of instrumenta- 
tion and control equipment and systems, 
fom initial purchase to installation and 
operation. Business analysis of 1957 sub- 
griptions includes 1,931 going to aircraft, 
missile, and ordnance manufacturers, and 
3058 to instrumentation, computer, and 
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control equipment manufacturers. 

Publications serving the metals field also 
report that much of their material is of 
interest to missiles engineers, though sel- 
dom written with them in mind. The editor 
of Light Metal Age (est. 1942; average 
total qualified circulation—5,024, BPA) be- 
lieves that most of its editorial appeals 
to missiles men, because it covers metals 
ysed in missiles. 

The editor of Steel (est. 1882; average 
total qualified circulation—43,120, BPA) 
says that missiles are considered a part of 
the metal-working industries and are edi- 
torially treated as such, “just as we treat 
the aircraft industry, machine tool, auto- 
motive, fastener industries, and other seg- 
ments of metal working.” Steel, he said, 
does not expect a great many of its adver- 
tisers to appeal to missiles manufacturers, 
but “we do expect material and equipment 
suppliers to offer wares used by the mis- 
siles industry, as well as by other precision 
metal working companies.” 

American Metal Market (est. 1882; aver- 
age total paid circulation—12,880, ABC) 
reports paid subscriptions going to all ex- 
cept five of 40 major missiles contractors. 
Many of these go to top management pur- 
chasing executives. The daily runs a weekly 
feature, “New and Rare Metals,” treat- 
ing such missiles materials as titanium, 
cadmium, and beryllium. 











Such publications as Chemical Engineer- 
ing, Chemical Processing, Chemical Weeek, 
Armed Forces Chemical Journal, The Chem- 
ist, and the American Chemical Society 
magazines reach firms making missile and 
rocket fuels. According to a Society official, 
these latter books ran more than 50 major 
missiles articles “in the three years before 
Sputnik I.” Chemical and Engineering News 
(est. 1923; average total paid circulation— 
91,172, ABC) goes to technical and man- 
agement men throughout the chemical in- 
dustries, and with Industrial and Engineer- 
ing Chemistry (est. 1909; average total 
paid circulation—30,785, ABC) “the work- 
book,” brings “information on basic and 
applied research, development, design, and 
production, to readers in the entire chem- 
ical field, as well as those working directly 
on missiles propellants.” 

Chemical Engineering (est. 1902; aver- 
age total paid circulation—43,824, ABC) 
reaches engineers concerned with chemical 
operations in all industries, from admin- 
istration, production, and sales to research 
and design. In addition to chemical engi- 
neers working for firms supplying missiles 
fuels and materials to prime contractors, 
some chemical firms are joining missiles 
manufacturers for joint efforts. A recent 
issue announced development of a gela- 
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tinous propellant combining the advantages 
of solid and liquid fuels. 

Ceramics publications report that many 
aircraft and electronics firms have ceramic 
laboratories to provide physical character- 
istics for missiles “that can be obtained 
only from ceramic materials.” 

Ceramic Age (est. 1921; average total 
qualified circulation—5,925, BPA) says that 
its circulation in the missiles category in- 
creased 400 per cent in 1956, and that reader 
inquiries indicate that missiles men make 
up nearly 25 per cent of all respondents. 
This book, as well as the American Ceramic 
Society Bulletin (est. 1922; total net paid 
including bulk circulation — 6,761; total 
controlled—23, sworn) and Ceramic News 
(est. 1952; total net paid circulation— 
3,842, sworn) report increasing editorial 
coverage of the field, with up to 10 or 15 
per cent of Ceramic News’ material “touch- 
ing on missiles.” 

Ceramic Industry (est. 1923; average 
total paid circulation—4,506, ABC) esti- 
mates that some three to five hundred man- 
ufacturers may make missiles components 
using electronic ceramic applications. This 
book’s editorial includes articles on how 
to make these components. 

An example of publications in the plastics 
field is Plastics Technology (est. 1955; 
average total qualified circulation— 10,688, 
BPA) reporting that its circulation goes 
primarily to subcontractors rather than 
missiles primes. It reports “depth circula- 
tion among design development research 
engineers working for nearly all plastics 
processors.” 


A magazine that covers no specific in- 
dustry, but the entire scientific field, from 
botany and medicine to chemical and elec- 
tronic theory is Scientific American (est. 
1845; average total paid circulation — 
180,934; average total unpaid distribution— 
12,576, ABC). This book supplies paid 
circulation breakdowns by name and title 
among all prime missiles contractors, most 
subcontractors, missiles research facilities, 
and government, as well as research, in- 
dustrial, and government technical person- 
nel in non-missiles phases of science. 

The Journal of Applied Physics (est. 
1937; total net paid circulation—7,050, 
sworn) serves scientists with theoretical 
treatment of physics applicable to all indus- 
tries, including the missiles field, where so 
much basic research is done. 

And among new books, whose first issue 
will appear next month, is Scientific Re- 
search, with initial circulation directed to 
25,000 technical executives in all industries. 

These examples show both the vastness 
of the missiles field, and how, in an industry 
using components and services of a multi- 
tude of contributing industries, new media 
yardsticks are needed. 

No attempt has been made here to 
treat consumer-executive publications 
carrying institutional missiles adver- 
tising, annual directories, or direct 
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Industrial Equipment News 
includes nothing but product 
information and thereby provides 
a perfect atmosphere 

for your product promotion 
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Industrial Equipment News 

is read for only one reason... 
to find products currently needed, 
thereby providing perfect 

timing for your product 
promotion and selling. 


Because of this perfect atmosphere and 
timing for your product promotion, you 
need no costly display nor large units 
of space . . . just enough for a factual 
description of your product and its 
basic application. 

Cost? Less than $200 per month . . . for 
present markets’ protection and new 
markets’ opportunities in today’s 
changing markets. 

Details? Write for IEN’s new Media 
Data File and “Your Markets Are 
Changing” Booklet. 
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of special space units in full color! 


means increased selling power for your advertising in the 
ous rural South! 

The Progressive Farmer gives you this new kind of ady 
flexibility by providing the opportunity to choose the exact t 
space unit your product needs. Thus, you are no longer restri 
the limits of conventional page space. Now you can make 
proven merchandising techniques . . . even devise new ones! 
one creative effort, you can achieve maximum consumer i 
plus invaluable merchandising at your trade outlets! 


So, for your advertising aimed South, schedule The 
Farmer and take advantage of this extra selling power. Noe 
farm or consumer magazine offers so wide a variety of special 


The BEST way to sell 
the rural South is through 
The Progressive Farmer! 


% The biggest, most influential farm magazine in the 


South ... and the South is mostly rural! Over 51° 28 — 
rural—compared to 29% for the rest of the U. S. we ‘ “me 
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: local editions, The Progressive mailed to alternate names @¥ stock. E 
magazines ...one of the leaders among ALL monthly Farmer now offers a true numerical subscription list. Two advet@i{process, ' 
magazines, split run in units of '4 page or are permitted to share a numeg# return px 


larger. Advertisements “A” and split run. 





% 4 to 1 choice of Southern retailers and wholesalers 
as the farm magazine with greatest advertising 
influence, 


Over 1,383,000 subscriber families! 


Five regional editions — use market : ae 
by market, or in ANY combination! a. a oe os 
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Covers. A unit of 3 pages in 
form of a gatefold hinged to front 
k cover. 
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ional Page, Hinged Cover. A 
af two-column or three-column 
ith, hinged to front or back cover as 
nit with second or third cover. 
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hgle Sheet, 2-Page Insert. Avail- 
le as a preprint on special stock of 
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ternate 0% or produced by 
ss run ad @pe Progressive Farmer on heavy in- 

names @ @#* stock. Bound in magazine by tip- 
wo advet process. Well suited to perforation 
ire 2 NUMER return postcard or order form. 


Dutch Doors. Horizontal half-page 
depth in multiples of 4 pages posi- 
tioned at top of page. Available as a 
unit with center spread. 
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Single Gatefolds. Left or right hand 
full page, two-column or three-column 
flap. 








Double Gatefolds. Facing gatefold 
units of full pages, two columns, three 
columns or combinations of these. 


Die-cut Inserts. This offers a wide 
range of possibilities for product fac- 
simile or special designs. Available as 
a 2-page single sheet, or in variations 
limited only by the advertiser's imagi- 
nation. Accepted as preprints or pro- 
duced by The Progressive Farmer. 





Die-cut Window. A 4-page unit with 
die-cut on left to spotlight a particular 
element on the facing page. 
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Preprinted Inserts. Inserts of full- 
page or junior-page dimensions in 
multiples of 4 pages. A highly suitable 
unit for the center of the book, or 
tipped-in on a right-hand page in the 
first half of the book 


French Folds. Newspaper page or 
broadside of larger dimension, folded 
for tipping to gutter margin of body 
page. This unit is especially adapted 
for use as a preprint. 
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Multiple Page Booklets. Pre-gath- 
ered and stitched booklets of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer trim size or smaller, 
handled as a tip-in for easy removal 
and use as an independent unit. 

Geographic Split Run. Five separate 
editions, a long established service of 
The Progressive Farmer may be used 
in any desired combination, with 
changes of copy in each edition. 


Contact your nearest 
PF office for prices of 
any of these novel 
advertising spectaculars 


Over 5,500,000 readers in the 16 Southern States! 
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Are You Missing Out 
On Lush Retail Markets? 


You May Be Using Government Statistics 
That Do Not Clearly Define Your Market 
Opportunity! 





By Dr. Harold P. Alspaugh 


If you use the Standard Metropolitan Areas as defined 
by the Bureau of the Budget to select markets for media 
coverage, you may be overlooking areas that produce 
approximately $9 billion in total retail trade. Let’s for a 
moment review this and other major controversies sur- 
rounding the government statistical: programs and also 
consider suggested opportunities for corrective action. 

An analogy of concentrations of retail trade gets a bit 
involved when comparing the counties included in the 
Standard Metropolitan Areas versus another list of 
counties because of the township lines used to define 
S.M.A. (Standard Metropolitan Areas) in New England. 
However, a few comparisons will point up weaknesses in 
the current S.M.A. list. 

Using 288 counties for the S.M.A. (after converting to 
a county basis in New England) the volume of retail 
trade as of July 1 was approximately $130 billion or 65 
per cent of the U. S. total (per SRDS Consumer Market 
Data). A list of the largest 288 counties retail trade-wise. 
produces approximately $139 billion or 70 per cent of 
the U. S. total. The lowest volume county included in the 
S.M.A. list produces slightly more than $1 million, whereas 
the lowest volume county in the top 288 produces just 
slightly more than $200 million. In other words by choos- 
ing areas for advertising coverage, a list of the top 283 
counties will produce roughly $9 billion more retail 
volume than the S.M.A. list. If this change is made, 56 
of the designated S.M.A. counties are dropped and 56 
non-metro counties are added. 

A few of the larger counties, retail trade-wise, with 





Doctor Alspaugh is Mepta/score’s marketing consultant. 
He is also editorial director of Standard Rate & Data Serv- 
ice, Inc. 


ot 


leading city designations, will identify important markets 
missed by the S.M.A. concept. 








County Major City State 
Monmouth Asbury Park New Jersey 
Broward Fort Lauderdale _—‘ Florida 
Kern Bakersfield California 
Orange Newburgh New York 
Escambia Pensacola Florida 
Santistaus Modesto California 
Monterey Monterey California 
Wastena Ann Arbor Michigan 
New London New London Connecticut 
El Paso Colorado Springs Colorado 


There are, of course, other important markets omitted 
from the government S.M.A. list. 

The idea of singling out a list of the most important 
markets and producing a broad range of statistical daa 
by all governmental agencies for these markets has had 
widespread acceptance. However, the ground rules for 
selecting the S.M.A. list have been most seriously con- 
tested by publishers, broadcasters, advertisers, marke 
analysts, business statisticians, agencies, consultants, and 
other non-governmental users of federal statistics. 

Even though the interests and the points of view of 
users are widely varied and in some cases the dired 
opposite, concerted effort to resolve these differences 
would seem justified. After all it is taxpayers’ money thal 
is financing the government statistical programs to the 
tune of $35 million and upward per year. Perhaps wide 
spread discussion on some of the fundamental considere 
tions will result in vastly improved statistical data in the 
years ahead. 

Many of the criticisms leveled at the S.M.A. criterit 
involve complex subject matter. Because of widespreal 
ramifications, it is not practical to attempt to present al 
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points of view within the limits of this article. Therefore, 
, list of the more significant criticisms with brief com- 
ments will serve to set the stage for further discussions. 

Common understanding and agreement on the follow- 
ing widespread criticisms could result in substantial 
improvement in statistical series from the various federal 
agencies. 

1. The criteria recognize only concentrations of 
population as a qualifying factor for S.M.A. 
designation. 

It has been argued that a combination of population 
and retail trade would produce a more usable list of 
metro areas. Although population and retail sales con- 
centrations show reasonably good correlations, it is a 
fact that significant variations do exist. From marketing 
and advertising points of view. some combination of 
these two factors would increase usefulness of the data. 

2. The unit used to delineate metro boundaries 
is not uniform and does not permit valid com- 
parisons. 

In reality there are two weaknesses in the unit used to 
establish territorial boundaries. First, in New England, 
because of the concentrations of population and business, 
township lines are used to describe the S.M.A. areas. In 
the remainder of the country, county lines are used. This 
variation does complicate comparisons and makes it diffi- 
cult for some users to maintain company records on a 
comparable basis. 

The other stated weakness for the county unit is that 
county boundaries result in overstating the relative im- 
portance of some markets and the understating of others. 
For example, in many of the larger markets, population. 
retail trade, and new shopping centers have expanded 
beyond the designated boundaries. On the other extreme, 
whole county designations overstate the importance of a 
market due to the fact that the city itself accounts for 
only a limited portion of the county totals. 

The old axiom that markets, consumer buying, flow of 
trade, etc., do not recognize political boundaries is, of 
course, true. However, it must be remembered that the 
workable unit selected needs widespread appeal. Also, the 
unit selected should be readily adaptable for sales records 
and controls. If the unit used accommodates only the 
point of view or interests of media or local business 
interests, it will have limited use by sellers of goods and 
services. It is probable that those who cbject to the county 
unit expect too much or are looking for precise com- 
parisons from the “S.M.A. tool.” It seems pertinent to 
inquire—“Are we looking for a ‘micrometer’ to measure 
the Rock of Gibraltar?” 

3. A third often-stated criticism of the S.M.A. 
concept is that the criteria for qualification are too 
arbitrary. 

Basically this can be said of almost any set of rules 
or regulations that may be adopted. In all economic 
activities there seem always to be those marginal cases 
where the rules do not fit the exact circumstances. So long 
a democratic machinery is provided to resolve differ- 
ences in points of view or to evolve final decisions, this 
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complaint should not be allowed to forestall progress in 
developing more and better statistical facts for the 
economy. 

4. The S.M.A. list of 168 markets established 
10 years ago has not been changed fast enough to 
keep pace with today’s markets. 

In view of the growth and shifts in population concen- 
trations, this is a valid criticism. However, it relates to 
detail rather than the basic concept. Important omissions 
from the S.M.A. list do militate against the business 
interests of that community and may result in misdirected 
sales and promotional effort in relation to market oppor- 
tunity. 

Regardless of the frequency of changing the lists of 
S.M.A., the important point is that all points of view 
should be represented in discussing contemplated changes. 
Passive attention or negative attitudes will not contribute 
to the currency of data. 

5. A final topic of criticism selected for comment 
in this discussion relates to some of the larger 
S.M.A. areas. 

It has been stressed that the larger markets are so com- 
plex that it is difficult to use the “S.M.A. tool” for analysis 
purposes. In analyzing markets referred to as New York, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and others, it is true that some 
major cities lose identification in the larger metro unit. 
For example, Newark, New Jersey, is a part of the “New 
York-Northeastern New Jersey” designation, and does 
in fact get lost in data on the larger metro unit. Similarly 
Lynn, Massachusetts; Camden, New Jersey; Evanston, 
Illinois; Pasadena and Long Beach, California, and other 
important centers of trade are absorbed in the larger 
metro area. The trend toward “interurbia centers” as 
used by J. Walter Thompson emphasizes the complexities 
in this absorbing process. 

It has been suggested that some of these larger metros 
could be broken down and labeled as “Primary” and 
“Secondary” metro areas. This appears to be a plausible 
approach to the problem and if adopted would represent 
an improvement in S.M.A. data. 

No doubt some readers will be quick to cite other 
criticisms of the S.M.A. concept. There are other valid 
criticisms, many of which may be resolved by widespread 
discussions by members of the marketing profession. 


S.M.A, Background 


If important markets are omitted from the S.M.A. list, 
if the “S.M.A. tool” is inadequate or antiquated, and if 
there are many limitations to statistical data produced by 
federal agencies, it is pertinent to inquire how or why the 
S.M.A. concept got so far off the track. A brief review of 
the history relative to the S.M.A. list and the organiza- 
tions who participated in promoting the idea will prove 
valuable in refining and improving the vast series of data 
made available through federal agencies. 

The machinery for defining, controlling, and changing 
metro data is largely centered in the Bureau of the 
Budget. The Federal Committee on Standard Metropolitan 
Areas was organized in late 1947 when all interested 
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federal agencies were invited to send representatives to a 
meeting whose chairman was a representative from the 
Bureau of the Budget. Prior to 1947 and as early as 1900, 
definitions were used for “Metropolitan Districts” in com- 
piling and releasing data by federal agencies. 

However, it was not until the late 1930’s that mar- 
keters, advertisers, agencies, media, and others began to 
coin such terms as key markets, primary markets, metro- 
politan markets, and others to evaluate trends, media 
coverage, competitive market position or sales controls. 
In fact, the “Post-war Planners” following World War II 
probably provided substantial stimulus for uniform ter- 
minology in market and media analysis. 

In the years following 1947, federal agencies, associa- 
tions, sales managers, advertising managers, market re- 
searchers, and other non-governmental users of federal 
statistics were encouraged to get together and resolve 
differences in regard to some “unit” of measurement that 
would serve advertising and marketing. 

In retrospect, it is only fair to indicate that advertisers 
and market research people were the most active groups 
in shaping the concepts adopted for the Standard Metro- 
politan Areas. 

The idea of a standard “unit” to be used by all federal 
agencies attracted much attention and considerable sup- 
port. Since 1947 large quantities of statistical data based 
on $.M.A. have been published by the Bureau of Census. 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, the Social Security Administration, the 
Federal Office of Communications, the Federal Reserve 
Board, and other federal agencies. Consequently, many 
companies have set up parts of their sales records on the 
same basis so as to be able to use this vast body of 
federal statistics for analysis purposes. Of course, this 
action does not mean that other market units such as the 
region, state, county, city, census blocks, or interurbia 
districts are not used in analysis work. 

Before delving into a future program for S.M.A., a 
recent development relative to federal statistics programs 
warrants mention. The Federal Statistics Users Confer- 
ence was organized about two years ago by representa- 
tives of business, farm, labor, and non-profit organiza- 
tions to channel attitudes, points of view, and technical 
advice from non-governmental users of federal statistics 
to both legislative and executive agencies of the federal 
government. Although this organization is young in years, 
it has had excellent acceptance from governmental agen- 
cies charged with responsibilities of planning and execut- 
ing federal statistics programs. Membership in this organ- 
ization and participation in its activities has proved an 
effective means of getting suggestions and problems to 
people who are in a position to influence the kind of 
federal data that will be available in the years ahead. 

However, unless the roster of this organization includes 
representatives from all industries, all media, and all 
non-government users of federal statistics, the charge of 
bureaucratic controls, impractical concepts, etc., will be 
used, as they have in the past, to describe future federal 
statistics. To say the least, the Federal Statistics Users 
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Conference offers a great potential opportunity to molj 
federal statistics programs which will serve best the needs 
of business, industry, labor, and farm groups. 


Future Program 


Notwithstanding all the criticisms and controversig 
points of view, S.M.A. have had widespread acceptang 
and usage in advertising and marketing circles. Th 
trends toward automatic data handling and processing jy 
the advertising field accentuate the need for uniforp 
terms by all federal agencies producing statistical serie 
on a great variety of subject matter. Recent adoption 
of the Market Concept by many companies have mak 
agency personnel, particularly vice presidents of market 
ing, vital members of the marketing team. Renewed 
emphasis on such factors as buying media more effee. 
tively, spending advertising dollars more wisely, an 
buying customers instead of space, center attention on the 
need for more market facts. All of these movements 
strongly suggest active participation by everyone cop. 
cerned to mold the nature of vast series of federal dat 
for the future. 

A good portion of the basic groundwork for a revised 
list of S.M.A. has already been started by a release from 
the Bureau of the Budget dated March 1958. New criteria 
have been developed for qualifying as an S.M.A. It isa 
bit early to hazard opinion on the improvements or 
adequacy of a new list with new definitions. However, the 
following observations appear justified. 

1. A new group of S.M.A. will be named in early 1959. 

2. Some area boundaries will be changed. 

3. Many of the top counties—retail trade-wise—will be 
included in the new list even though the basic criterion 
remains primarily population. 

1. With the new list, there will be important shifts in 
relative importance of respective markets. 

These changes will represent improvements. It is not 
certain just how many more changes could be incorpo- 
rated for the forthcoming economic and census data 
However, it is clear that time is of the essence if other 
differences in points of view are to be resolved. 

Because of the dual responsibilities of advertising 
agencies, that is service to clients, coordination and 
cooperation with media, and cost control in performing 
agency functions, agency people of all levels are in 4 
strategic position to guide future developments as well as 
demonstrate practical uses of standard bodies of data. 
At least agency personnel should be well qualified to 
contribute answers to these questions! 

“Is the metropolitan concept as currently defined and 
used, adequate as a tool to single out customers in cot 
trast to numbers of people? if not, will changes im 
definition and criteria make S.M.A. data more suitable 
for this purpose?” These are the questions that must be 
answered now while plans and programs for the 1958 
economic census and the 1960 census of population, hous 
ing, and agriculture are being formulated. Otherwis. 
many of the same criticisms of S.M.A. federal statistics 
will stay with us for another 10 years. 
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ORGANIZATION MATTERS: 


ANY BUYERS and sellers of 
Vi print media are taking a sec- 
ond look at the recent “ABC Week” 
in Chicago. 

Advertiser influence showed up 
much stronger than in recent years. 
The tone was businesslike and in- 
sistent. This was particularly true at 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations ses- 
sions. But it was also noted at the 
meetings immediately preceding the 
\BC’s annual gathering: Inland 
Daily Press Association, Agricultural 
Publishers Association, and Associ- 
ated Business Publications, Inc. (Mid- 
west Conference). 

Two strong trends became appar- 
ent at the outset of “ABC Week,” and 
they were verified at the various 
sessions. 

1. Media research is becoming 
increasingly important in select- 
ing ABC-audited media. All print 
media are involved, and the pres- 
sure is on them to deliver. 

2. Editorial quality, and es- 
pecially editorial freedom, are 
hing anxiously examined by 
more leading buyers and sellers 
of print media. Both are greatly 
concerned about advertising and 
Federal-government pressures. 
There’s no doubt about demands 
for better quality products edi- 
torially. 

These two trends emerge full-blown 
at a time when print media are 
harassed by many problems affecting 
circulation and advertising rate 
policies. 

@ Postal rate fight. Another battle 
is facing general magazines, farm 
publications, and business publica- 
tions when Congress convenes. A bill 
to raise the first-class rate will be 
introduced, and it is expected that 
scond- and third-class postage will 
be included. 

® Cheaper production methods. 
This is a grim, earnest search. With 
the competition for advertising dol- 
lars getting rougher, with advertiser 
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Media Research, Editorial Quality 
Given Key Roles During ABC Week 


demands for better editorial products 
getting more insistent, and with cir- 
culation becoming harder to get, pub- 
lisher costs continue to spiral. This 
leaves production as a prime economy 
target—and an excellent way to ob- 
tain competitive muscle. 

@ Changing media markets. The 
development of new markets and mar- 
ket concepts (suburbia, inter-urbia, 
etc.) is being carefully watched by 
daily newspapers. 

Population movement is affecting 
farm publications, putting the spot- 
light on farm and non-farm circula- 
tion. Rural box holders are no longer 
considered as a measure of “farm 
interest” by advertisers. 

Many general magazines are focus- 
ing their editorial targets on new 
audiences, and new reader interests. 

Among the three media — news- 
papers, farm publications, and gen- 
eral magazines—you find a trend to- 
ward fewer but stronger publications. 
This makes them even more competi- 
tive with broadcast media. 

Business publications are the dy- 
namic exception-numerically. As in- 
dustry grows and needs more special- 
ized information, the number of busi- 
ness publications grows. 

But even here a sorting-out process 
is taking place. It’s placing a high 
premium on editorial targets, edito- 
rial quality, and market selective- 
ness. Hence the stress on product 
improvement that is taking place in 
the business press today. 


Warning Signs Out 

The emphasis on media research 
as an aid in selecting media is bring- 
ing warnings from those concerned 
with basic ABC-auditing values. An 
old pro, Ralph Starr Butler, summed 
up this feeling as a headline speaker 
at the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
annual meeting. 

Directing his remarks to readership 
surveys especially, he said: 

“I am concerned about the possi- 


bility of its (ABC’s) declining in- 
fluence, a decline caused by the too- 
frequent use of readership claims as 
a substitute for audited circulation 
figures, and by failure of buyers to 
recognize and use the many and valu- 
able aids in the Bureau reports. . . . 

“There is nothing wrong in devel- 
oping such aids in buying. There is a 
good deal wrong, however, in accept- 
ing survey figures as a substitute for 
audited circulation rather than a sup- 
plement to it. 

“Readership figures tend to be 
astronomical in size. In fact, their 
original purpose was to provide pub- 
lications with eight-digit figures to 
match the optimistic estimates of 
broadcasting coverage . . . they tend 
to overshadow the more sober figures 
of audited circulation and, unfor- 
tunately, to be used in their stead.” 

Mr. Butler went on to say that 
qualitative surveys can help in media 
selection, but they must be brought 
into proper perspective. 

There seemed to be little doubt at 
the meetings held during “ABC Week” 
that demands for qualitative media 
measurements will be met and that 
individual media offering improved 
selection tools to those who buy 
audited media will get a good recep- 
tion from advertisers. 

The big question is how many 
publishers can afford to provide such 
information; especially, can all pub- 
lications within a given classifica- 
tion? 

The demand for low-cost media re- 
search techniques was spotlighted at 
the meeting of the Farm Publication 
division. A pilot study to determine 
the farming status of rural boxholders 
for the Ohio Farmer and the Farm 
Journal indicated that a feasible 
method had been found for deter- 
mining the farm and non-farm in- 
terests of such boxholders. But the 
cost of such a survey on a recurring 
five-year basis was strongly attacked 
by many farm publications. a 
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NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
250 Park Avenue Prudential Plaza Penobscot Bidg. 


Yukon 6-7900 


ATLANTA 
Glenn Bidg. 
Murray 8-5667 


Franklin 2-6373 Woodward 1-4255 


DALLAS FT. WORTH 


335 Merchandise Mart 406 W. Seventh St. 


Riverside 7-2398 Edison 6-3349 


HOLLYWOOD 
1750 N. Vine St. 
Hollywood 9-1688 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 
Yukon 2-9188 


Pioneer Station Representatives Since 1932 
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Explore the 4‘: DIMENSION 
with te BIE Colonels 


It just isn’t possible to be in a lot of different places at the same time but with the 
help of the PGW Colonels you can get a better, over-all view of America’s spot 


adio markets (the world’s fourth dimension of time). 


Anchor your efforts with spot radio where they'll do you the most good... and reach 
more people, more often, for less money. PGW is always ready with expert assist- 


ince to help plan national spot radio campaigns. 





THE CALL LETTERS Midwest 
OF THE WHO—Des Moines... . . 


TT WwoC—Davenport ..... 
SALES GE ERS WDZ—Decatur ....... 


WDSM—Duluth-Superior . . is 5 
WDAY—Fargo ....... 
KBOI-Boise ........ WOWO-—Fort Wayne .. . . East j A 
Cer se 5,000 WIRE—Indianapolis oe 
KGMB-KHBC—Honolulu-Hilo 5, KMBC-KFRM—Kansas City wales » a af 
KEX—Portland ....... WiSC—Madison, Wisc. .. . WGR-Buffalo ..... : Pd 
KIRO—Seattle ....... WMBD—Peoria....... KYW—Clevelangd ._ awe 
# aX 





WWJ—Detroit ..... 
WJiM—Lansing ..... 


OODWARD, ine. 


t oO Southeast 


WLOS—Asheville .... 5,000 

Southwest wcsC—Charleston, S.C. 5,000 
KFDM—Beaumont ... 5,000 WwiST—Chariotte .... 5,000 
KRYS—Corpus Christi. . 1,000 WiS—Columbia, S.C. . . 5,000 
WBAP—Fort Worth-Dallas 50,000 WSVA—Harrisonburg, Va. 5,000 
KTRH—Houston ... . 50,000 WPTF—Raleigh-Durham . 50,000 
KENS—San Antonio. . . 50,000 WDBJ—Roanoke .... 5,000 














ERIODICALLY, advertising publi- 

cations carry articles spelling out 
in some detail what space buyers like 
or don’t like about media salesmen. 
Rarely, however, have I come across 
articles reporting what salesmen have 
to say about the media people they 
call on in agencies and at accounts. My 
purpose is to show you the other side 
of the coin—to voice, on behalf of sales- 
men, some legitimate beefs. 

At the outset we ought to understand 
each other. I'm not mad at anybody. 
Further, I don’t think I’m a malcontent. 
And I love the advertising business; 
wouldn’t be in any other. It has treated 
me well. Everything I have in this 
world, including the proverbial shirt 
on my back, I owe to the measure of 
success I’ve found in this field. 

What I'd like to discuss is the in- 
creasingly popular practice among 
many large agencies to employ young 
women as space buyers. Since I’m not 
a misogynist (I have a wife and two 
daughters to prove it), I have no ob- 
jection to being interviewed by a lady 
buyer. But there is a sad lack of train- 
ing and an absence of brainpower ex- 
hibited by a startlingly high percentage 
of ladies in these jobs. 

It seems obvious to me that some of 
these girls were only last week liber- 
ated from a typewriter or unleashed 
from a filing cabinet. Although they 





FAIR WARNING TO THE FAIR: This 
magazine absolutely refuses to take re- 
sponsibility for the views expressed by 
Mr. Doakes. All complaints other than 
written communications suitable for 
publication in a respectable business 
periodical will be ignored. Irate visitors 
to our offices will be courteously but 
firmly shown the door. In this matter, 
the rules of chivalry must give way to 
instincts of self-preservation. — The 
Editor. 
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Lady Space Buyers -- The Women In My Life 


By Joe Doakes, Salesman 


Under the protection of a pen name, 
this space representative airs some 


vigorous comments about girls in 
media departments. 


may have worked in the media depart- 
ment or in the advertising section, this 
experience surely doesn’t qualify them 
to interview salesmen, evaluate publi- 
cations, measure market potentials, pre- 
pare suggested schedules, administer 
budgets or otherwise shape (and per- 
haps direct) the advertising program. 
But make no mistake, many of these 
girls apparently with just this kind of 
background are doing just that. 


Some True Experiences 

Sounds like a pretty rough indict- 
ment, doesn’t it? But here are a few 
typical examples of the kind of space 
buying the ladies are providing for 
their clients. 

One of these girls has hardly a speak- 
ing acquaintance with the tools of the 
trade. She has no idea of what an audit 
of circulation is, who conducts such 
audits, or why and how they are of 
importance to advertisers. Yet her rec- 
ommendations give form and substance 
to the entire print programs of several 
major manufacturers. 

At another big agency, the lady can- 
not understand what influence editorial 
content has upon the character of a 
book’s readership. Apparently, she feels 
that Parent’s Magazine is read with 
avid interest by bachelors and Playboy 
is quite popular with the clergy. 


More Horrors 

Space salesmen have come to realize 
that they must be prepared to take 
plenty from these girls. To paraphrase, 
never underestimate the media power 
of a woman. We are eternally aware 
that this power is sometimes employed 
to reward friends, to punish imagined 
enemies, or to encourage personable 
young chaps thought to be on their 
way up. 

And salesmen have learned the hard 
way to be docile during these inter- 
views. To suggest a new approach or 








a re-evaluation of media choices js 
flirt with disaster. The objective gi 
and-take to which we are accustomed 
is ruled out. Any attempt to presey 
comparative or competitive materials i 
strictly taboo. To be “competitive” is 
be vulgar and dishonest. It never oceuws 
to them that media departments exis 
to resolve competition in terms of th 
best selection for the client. 

Media selection, as I’m sure we @ 
agree, should be an objective affair, 
which the professional standards « 
buyer and seller are evident. 

It’s been my observation that mam 
women media buyers are either to 
easily sold or ridiculously stubbom, 
that they buy on emotion more readih 
than on fact, and that they generally 
exhibit a misguided sense of loyalty te 
their selections. 

The tendency toward the employment 
of girls as media buyers appears to be 
generated by a trend toward economy. 
After all, these girls work for consider: 
ably less than experienced men or young 
male trainees demand for the same job 
responsibility. The temptation to save 2 
buck coupled with the hope that some 
old hand will catch serious mistakes 
comprise the gamble some agencies and 
advertising departments cre taking. 

We should censure, not these girls, 
but the men who gave them big jobs 
to rattle around in and short circuited 
their opportunities for training and de 
velopment. That’s why I don’t want you 
to get me wrong. There’s still a corps 
of competent women working as medit 
directors. But in the main these are 
mature career women. They think clear 
ly, logically, and they can spot weak 
nesses in a presentation right now. You 
can tell they’re on the beam by their 
intelligent questions and their request 
for additional information. They mor 
in a different world from Miss Jones 
media buyer, who left the fifth ue 


last week. 
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OHNNY may not be able to read 
when he’s in elementary school, 
A but if he can’t write when he’s in 
high school, it’s no fault of the type- 
writer and pen companies. They, like 
the makers of sports equipment, cos- 
> we all metics, and clothing, to name but a 
flair, i} fey product categories, have in re- 
ards iF cent years come to realize the grow- 
t man BE potential of the teen-age market. 
her too FoF the purposes of this discussion, 
ubbom,| ttet-agers are those who fall between 
readih | the ages of 12 and 20. For the most 
nerally} part, they are in school grades rang- 
valty te} ing from sixth to the sophomore 
class in college. 

oyment} It is estimated that this year a 
stole} total of 43.5 million youngsters of 
onomy. } all ages, nearly one quarter of the 





ule total U. S. population, entered or 
Yous | returned to school this fall. Of these, 
J gael ‘ 

savea | > million are in college, and 14 


some | Million are teen-agers in grade, high 
stakes | School, or college. By 1965, it is 
esand | estimated that there will be 20 mil- 
ng. lion teen-agers in the nation’s schools. 
girk,{ Dollar estimates of the market 
t jobs range from a $7 billion income for 
cuited 12. to 18-year-olds (from a 1956 
mp study for Scholastic Magazines) to 
$9 billion (by Gilbert Youth Re- 
corps ? 
nedia search). 
» ae} Both pen and typewriter manufac- 
clear} turers have engaged in extensive re- 
weak-{ search in an effort to track down the 
. You} particular tastes, study, and outside 
their} reading and listening habits of the 
uests | teen-ager. 
move 


ones | Remington Rand Campaign 


* On the basis of research done this 


spring, Remington Rand’s Dealer 
c 198 
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How Research Guides Teen-Age 
Marketing Strategy 


Advertising funds distributed among broad- 
cast and print media, including general and 
selective magazines and car cards. 


Sales Division launched a national 
television and print media campaign, 
“reaching well into the six-figure 
mark,” for a new portable typewriter 
equipped with a standard 11-inch 
carriage that feeds regular letter-size 
paper horizontally. 


The campaign began in August, 
with “Leave It To Beaver,” when the 
show was still on CBS-TV at 8:00 
p.M. Wednesdays, an hour when even 
the least liberal of parents would 
normally allow their 12-year-olds to 
stay up. The campaign for the porta- 
ble is carried to youth by Boys’ Life, 
Senior Scholastic, Seventeen, and 
ABC's of American Industry, as well 
as such magazines as Coronet, Glam- 
our, and Life. 


Though Remington Rand, a divi- 
sion of Sperry Rand Corp., provides 
no co-op funds for dealers, it does 
make available newspaper mats, 30- 
and 60-second radio commercials, 
and one-minute TV film commercials, 
as well as window streamers and 
counter cards. Compton Advertising, 
Inc., handles “Leave It To Beaver,” 
and Paris & Peart places print adver- 
tising. 

Says William Most, account man- 
ager of Remington Rand’s typewriter 
division, “The warranty card ques- 
tionnaire returns over the years have 
shown that the majority of portables 
purchased were for school-age youths, 
ranging from 12 through 19. Surveys 
made by various typewriter com- 
panies also suggest that students who 
use typewriters can get up to 38 per 
cent better grades. Our own inde- 


pendent survey, just completed, shows 
that 64 per cent of high school stu- 
dents who are most active and most 
successful use typewriters at home. 
Hence we are hitting the youth mar- 
ket as one of the greatest potentials 
of the portable business.” 


Research Began in °20’s 


The research leading to the accent 
on youth began more than 30 years 
ago, when all typewriter manufactur- 
ers pooled resources to find out, as 
Mr. Most said, that student typists 
get better grades. Both Royal and 
Underwood, as well as Remington 
Rand, have taken advantage of these 
findings in their advertising. Rem- 
ington Rand has also used the “all- 
family” approach, as long as it has 
used television, since, being a rela- 
tively big-ticket item, it was felt that 
the typewriter purchase was a family 
decision—that it should be sold as 
an aid to Dad’s business and Mom’s 
club reports, as well as to Junior’s 
school efforts. 


Since all of the information of 
this 30-year-old study was available 
to the competition, Remington this 
year employed an independent re- 
search organization to survey high 
school students across the country 
and find out how many students, 
among those active in extra-curricular 
affairs, had typewriters available at 
home. The study covered 6,876 stu- 
dents in 60 senior highs, three junior 
highs, and two liberal arts colleges in 
large, small, and rural markets. 
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FULL PAGE MAGAZINE ADVERTISEMENT ap- 
peared in American Girl in September. Sheaffer 
also used Boys’ Life, Scholastic Magazines, 
Young Catholic Messenger, and The Instructor. 
Advertising prepared by BBDO. 


Against findings of previous sur- 
veys that one family in three with 
children from 10 to 19 have type- 
writers at home, representing a 34 
per cent penetration, the 1958 survey 
showed that 63 per cent of the stu- 
dents with at least one extra activity 
have typewriters at home. Among 
those with three or more activities. 
possession rose to 65 per cent. Only 
one of the nine activities, honor roll. 
was directly related to scholarship, 
since Remington Rand wanted to de- 
termine typewriter possession among 
the well-rounded. 

To capitalize on the research re- 
sults, “Leave It To Beaver” commer- 
cials salute various outstanding high 
schools in an effort to emphasize the 
good work being done by the vast 
majority of students and their schools 
at a time when headlines play up the 
youth minority responsible for juve- 
nile delinquency. The commercials 
feature film of the chosen schools 
and some of the active and type- 
writer-owning students who took part 
in the survey. 


Royal-McBee’s Portable 
In the case of Royal-McBee, its 


portable typewriter is the only piece 
of equipment sold to consumers 
through dealers, rather than directly 
to firms by its sales staff. When, in 
1955, Wesley H. Beckwith, vice pres- 
ident of portable sales, noticed that 
campus book and stationery stores 
did their largest volume during the 
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annual fall return to school, Royal 
engaged Gilbert Youth Research to 
find whether typewriters were tools 
that parents persuaded their children 
to use, in an effort to raise grades 
and interest level, or whether the stu- 
dents really wanted typewriters, with 
or without parental urging. 

Nearly 75 per cent of the entire 
sample of some 6,000 girls and 4,678 
boys said that they did type. Of these, 
69 per cent reported that they used 
the touch system. Among boys 15 
years of age and under, 47 per cent 
gave neater and clearer work as the 
typewriter’s greatest advantage. This 
was also listed as the chief asset by 
38.6 per cent of the boys 16 years old 
and more, and 43 per cent of the girls 
15 or less. 

The second - place advantage with 
these three groupings, faster writing, 
took top honors among girls 16 and 
above, who were able to type (32.6 
per cent), while neatness was rated 
the greatest advantage by 28 per cent 
of these older girls. The students 
showed a high degree of conformity 
when it came to color preference. 
More than 35 per cent of the entire 
sample gave gray as their favorite 
typewriter color, followed by 21.3 for 
black. Next most popular colors were 
green (14 per cent) and blue (13 per 
cent). 

A magazine readership question 
asked of these students turned up 
consumer magazines with large cir- 
culations, such as Life, Look, Mc- 
Call’s, Popular Mechanics, as high 
scoring favorites. Among the youth 
magazines, Boys’ Life led among 
boys both over and under 15, but the 
age division did make a difference 
with the girls. Among girls 15 and 
under, American Girl was the favor- 
ite, after Life. In third place was 
McCall’s, and in fourth, Ladies’ Home 
Journal. After Life and Look, the 
older girls preferred McCall’s, Amer- 
ican Girl, and Glamour, in that order. 
This survey was conducted in 1955. 


Agency Recommends Media 


Royal-McBee has its own advertis- 
ing department, but in choosing me- 
dia, Young & Rubicam, the firm’s 
agency, makes the media recommen- 
dations, and then the sales and adver- 
tising managers of the Royal division 
affected go over the recommendations 
with the object of insuring maximum 
circulation for the division advertis- 
ing budget in the particular target 





areas selected—both mass and studey 
markets in the case of the porta) 
typewriter. 

This September school season, th 
company used Scholastic Magazin. 
and Scholastic Roto in addition , 
such consumer magazines as Life ani 
The Saturday Evening Post. Raéj 
spots in key markets were placed dy 
ing late afternoon and early evenix 
hours to reach both teen-agers ay 
their parents. 

Cunningham & Walsh executive 
whose agency handles the Smit, 
Corona account, say that they hay 
been going after students every yeu 
realizing “that this teen-age marky 
is an extremely important segment ¢ 
the typewriter market.” 

Although not ready to announe 
the Smith-Corona media scheduk 
Cunningham & Walsh did say tha 
the firm is using a broad list, & 
signed to reach children and tee 
agers as well as adults. 


Underwood’s Contest 


This year, Underwood Corporatio 
is staging its second national scholar- 
ship contest for teen-agers. It was av 
nounced in full-color pages in Boy; 
Life, American Girl, and Senior 
Scholastic, as well as Life and Look. 
The magazine advertisements als 
featured Underwood’s new portable 
typewriters. 

As part of the biggest dealer cam. 
paign in Underwood’s history, stv 
dent contestants will tell how ports 
bles can help them improve their 











NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT for Remingtot 
Rand prepared by Compton. It promotes por 
ables, advertises television show. 
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school work, and why they like Un- 
derwoods. Underwood dealers receive 
yewspaper mats and radio commer- 
cals, as well as contest entry blanks. 
product counter displays, and win- 
gow streamers. Publicity for the con- 
jest includes publicizing the 49 state 
winners in newspapers in their states 
and on local radio and TV shows. 
The three national winners of $5,000 
gholarships will be brought to New 
York for press interviews and ap- 
pearances on Coast-to-coast radio and 
television. 

Some of the pen-and-pencil manu- 
facturers are as enthusiastic about 
the possibilities of the teen-age mar- 
ket as those who make typewriters. 


Sheaffer’s Media Choices 


The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
has been advertising to youth in 
Scholastic Magazines for the past six 
years and has been using Boys’ Life, 
American Girl, and Young Catholic 
Messenger for three years. 

According to Edmund F. Buryan, 
marketing vice president of Sheaffer, 
the youth market is “more than a 
group of juveniles for whom things 
are bought.” 

Mr. Buryan cites studies showing 
that teen-age Americans make up a 
‘ery meaningful buying body.” 

One such survey, by Scholastic 
Magazines, shows that the average 
high school student earns $10.55 a 
week. Of this, he spends $6.52, saves 
$4.03. Total weekly expenditure by 
U.S. teen-agers between 12 and 18, 
xcording to the survey, is more than 
$85 million. 

Sheaffer marketing men look be- 
yond these current figures to the day 
when the student is graduated and 
carries over his teen-age buying hab- 
its to adult life. But right now, they 
sy the teen-age market is of prime 
importance to Sheaffer, because the 
pen and pencil are two items students 
cannot do without. They say that the 
more favorable opinions of a given 
brand a student develops, the more 
he will buy, both for his own use, 
ind for gifts, in his teens and when 
he grows up. 

This fall’s advertising in youth 
publications featured outstanding stu- 
dents from various high schools who 
tdorse the Sheaffer products “on the 
theory that teen-agers will pay most 
tention te advertisements showing 
md quoting other teen-agers.” 

Besides its advertising, Sheaffer 
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TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING: One of seven color car cards promot- 
ing Wearever Pens, prepared by Philip Klein Advertising, Philadelphia. 


sponsors the annual Scholastic Writ- 
ing Awards, a national literary com- 
petition for high school students. 


Paper Mate Promotions 


The Paper Mate Company says it 
is “pulling out all promotional and 
advertising stops to gain a grip on 
the huge school market.” As part of 
its back-to-school drive, the company 
used school teachers to help launch 
its new “Schoolmate” pen, a ball 
point equipped with ink eraser. The 
teachers flew to 14 cities each, ap- 
pearing on some 175 radio and tele- 
vision shows to discuss the impor- 
tance of good handwriting. 

More conventional approaches used 
in the Paper Mate promotion involved 
an eight-weeks’ advertising campaign 
using network and spot television, 
radio, and newspapers. The news- 
paper campaign was a cooperative 
effort. 

The Chicago office of Foote, Cone 
& Belding is handling the advertising, 
which includes commercials on the 
“Gillette Friday Night Fights” (both 
radio and TV), “People are Funny,” 
“Talent Scouts,” “You Bet Your 
Life,” “The Joseph Cotton Show,” 
“Masquerade Party,” and the entire 
World Series on NBC television and 
radio. 

According to Edward E. Ettinger. 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing for Paper Mate, the company’s 
“past experience during the back-to- 
school period assured us that con- 
sumer acceptance for our 1958 offers 
would equal or better previous years’ 
results.” 


How Wearever Advertises 


David Kahn, Inc., manufacturer of 
Wearever pens and pencils, is using 
nearly all types of media to reach 


teen-agers. Through its agency, Philip 
Klein Advertising, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Kahn has been pin-pointing the stu- 
dent market for years, and this year 
has re-scheduled an extensive cam- 
paign in school publications. The 
September issue of Scholastic Maga- 
zines carried a full-page advertise- 
ment for the Wearever products. The 
Instructor carried the word to the 
teen-agers through their teachers. 

The remainder of the Wearever 
campaign was designed to reach both 
teen-agers and adults, and the media 
used are placed and timed to assure 
that the students will get the full force 
of the advertising. Both radio and 
television spots are being scheduled 
in time periods expressly designed to 
reach a teen-age audience. 

Transportation advertising both in- 
side and outside vehicles was chosen 
to reach teen-agers traveling to and 
from school. Students in several 
major markets are exposed to a six- 
months’ showing of seven color car 
cards. In New York and Boston, they 
see subway platform posters featur- 
ing the Wearever writing tools. Even 
Kahn’s newspaper advertising was 
timed to appear just before school 
opened, to benefit from student back- 
to-school buying in late August and 
early September. 

David Kahn has conducted exten- 
sive research on the teen-age market. 
While most of the results are re- 
stricted, Philip Klein spokesmen told 
Mep1A/scoPe that this research had 
concluded that teen-agers respond 
generously to youth-directed media. 

Putting this conclusion into action 
for Wearever, resulted in the substan- 
tial schedules in school papers, Scho- 
lastic and Instructor magazines, and 
the teen-age radio and television an- 
nouncements. a 
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AN OUTDOOR MEDIUM THAT 
OFFERS HUNDREDS OF PREMIUM 
LOCATIONS IN ONE DAY’S TRAVEL 


81% FOOD OUTLETS — 84% DRUG STORES ARE ON TRANSIT LINES. 







R AT THE POINT-OF-SALE WITH 


— AVAILABLE IN MOST MAJOR CITIES. 


BRING YOUR MESSAGE TO THE BUYE 
KING SIZE POSTERS 
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For Complete Information Call . . . 
MUTUAL TRANSPORTATION ADVERTISING, Inc. 

































35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, tll, FRanklin 2-8590 






500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. PEnnsylvonia 6-4720 
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Brain-Stainers of 1958 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


This is going to be a different kind 
of December round-up. Instead of sift- 
ing the news files to pick the major 
media events of the year, this observer 
is just going to sit down and see how 
many have made enough impression 
to be at his pencil-point at the year’s 
end....Gentlemen, I give you media’s 


“Brain-Stainers of 1958.” 


The “Togetherness” of Maga- 
zines. “Togetherness” is a_trade- 
mark owned by one magazine, but a 
practice followed by most. Up and 
down Madison, you kept hearing that 
a Newsweek man just called with a 
pitch for all news weeklies, or the 
women’s magazines got together on 
one presentation. And who could have 
failed to feel the power of the maga- 
zine medium, as gathered by MAB 
into its cooperative business publica- 
tion inserts? 

And don’t forget newspapers. 
They also did some fine group sell- 
ing. Like that Waldorf meeting on 
ROP color. And they showed how 
they could get down to cases, on 
Buick and McCann - Erickson, and 
accomplish far more than a line of 
individual newspapers clamoring for 
interviews. 

New “aculars” in the vernac- 
ular. Looking back, I find McCall’s 
has given us “Printaculars,” Curtis 
has contributed “Postaculars,” and 
American Weekly is selling “Space- 
taculars.” Now, what one new de- 
velopment in print media could have 
caused all this creative effort? Sim- 
ple. New units are moving in that 
are changing advertising’s “figure” 
from the traditional page-size. In- 
serts, booklets, gate-folds, Dutch 
doors, super- spreads. A new trend. 
A new thrill for media to sell, for 
advertisers to use. 

Split-run for your money. With 
circulations and rates pricing some 
advertisers out of magazines, pub- 
lishers are now selling their books in 
smaller packages. Regional editions 








| Loret 
2 Alfre 
3 Dinal 
#4 Shirl 
5 G.E. 
| Lucy 
2 Daut 
3 Well: 
$A 
5 Rest! 
and split-runs started 1958 as th 
exception; they're getting to k 
nearly the rule now. 1 Garr 
Jock Whitney’s Buying Spree}? Wya 
In one year, our Ambassador to Lon} 3 Red 
don bought (1) Parade, and (2) Nex | 4 Che: 
York’s Herald -Tribune. But rumor | > 3ob 
that Parade would be introduced tp 
the Trib were as unfounded as tha 
the Trib’s advertisers would be intro- 
duced to the Queen. (Has anyone} ; yfiit 
noted that Parade’s outside-looking- } > Hig 
in circulation in the New York mar-] 3 I've: 
ket is already far too much to swap | 4 The 
for the Trib?) 5 This 
Other media sales. Cincinnati 
and New Orleans each lost a famous 
old newspaper. And the grocery mag- 
azine field, which was just getting | ) Ten, 
Everywoman’s into the Family Circle, | 2 Zane 
now finds Woman’s Day checking | 3 Dece 
out of its A & P ownership. 4 Yan 
That postage rise. In two ways, | ° Play 
it made publishers concentrate on 
newsstand, rather than subscriptions. 
(It takes postage to win subs, and 
then to service them.) So, Time, Ine. | | phil 
is making newsstand tests in differ- [2 Schl 
ent cities; Reader’s Digest is install } 3 Trac 
ing checkout racks in the supers; | Jack 
everyone's busy thinking. 17S 
Thus Ends the Year That . . - 
Radio advertisers finally cracked 
down on “triple spotting”. . . Sateve 
post took its first drink. . . . An} 1 Gun 
advertiser’s wife found a bra in his | 2 Pen 
briefcase. “Oh that?” he said, “those | ? Hav 
promotion boys at Radio Ad Bureau — 
sent me that.” For his sake, I hope | ° *™ 
she believed him; for media’s sake, | “Figure 
I hope she didn’t. By marke 
Media/ scope, December 198 | ¥*dia/s 
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Show 
| Loretta Young ........ 
? Alfred Hitchcock .. 
3 Dinah Shore ........ 
{ Shirley Temple 
5 G.E. Theatre - 


| Lucy-Desi Show . 
2 Dauny Thomas . 
3 Wells Fargo ...... 
$A Sothern .. 
5 Restless Gun .. 


| Garry Moore .... 
2 Wyatt Earp 


$ Cheyenne ........ 
} Bob Cummings 


1 Milton Berle .... 

2 High Adventure 

3 I've Got a Secret.. 

4 The Millionaire ..... 
5 This Is Your Life 


1 Tennessee Ernie Ford 
2 Zane Grey Theatre....... 
3 December Bride 

4 Yancy Derringer - 

) Playhouse 90 _.. 


1 Phil Silvers 

2 Schlitz Playhouse 
3 Trackdown .... 

4 Jackie Gleason - 
) 77 Sunset Strip 


1 Gunsmoke ............. 
2 Perry Como ................. 


4 Lawrence Welk 
5 Perry Mason .... 


market areas covered. 
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$ Red Skelton .................. 


3 Have Gun, Will Travel .... 


SUNDAY 
Rating Network Sponsor 
.. 30.3% NBC Procter & Gamble 
j CBS Bristol-Myers 
.. 29.8 NBC Chevrolet 
= ee NBC Breck, Hills Bros., National Dairy 
26.9 CBS General Electric 
MONDAY 
... 38.0% CBS Westinghouse 
— 7 CBS General Foods 
. 28.9 NBC Buick 
me CBS General Foods 
. ae NBC Procter & Gamble 
TUESDAY 
... 318% CBS Revlon, Procter & Gamble 
. 30.4 ABC General Mills 
27.7 CBS S. C. Johnson 
. 24.8 ABC National Carbon, Ritchie, Buick 
. 24.3 NBC General Foods, R. J. Reynolds 
WEDNESDAY 
.. 27.6% NBC Kraft 
— 8 CBS Delco 
.. 26.4 CBS R. J. Reynolds 
-- 2O00 CBS Colgate 
~ wee NBC Procter & Gamble 
THURSDAY 
27.0% NBC Ford 
25.7 CBS General Foods 
. 24.3 CBS General Foods 
24.0 CBS S. C. Johnson 
. 23.9 CBS American Gas, Allstate 
FRIDAY 
. 26.6% CBS Schick 
a oe CBS Schlitz Brewing 
... 24.3 CBS American Tobacco 
... 24.0 CBS Pharmaceuticals 
« 28 ABC Ritchie, Whitehall Pharmacal, Carter 
SATURDAY 
36.6% CBS Liggett & Myers 
34.6 NBC American Dairy 
31.6 CBS Lever Bros. 
an BT ABC Dodge 
.. 24.6 CBS Sterling, National Carbon 


__.. 30.0 


VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


October 4-10 — Top Five Programs Daily* 


“Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing program in question at its time period in 





NEW HEARST MONTHLY 


New Medical Products, new Hearst 
monthly to appear in January, will 
have a _ controlled circulation of 
150,000 practicing physicians. Edi- 
torial will include a medical product 
index and a section on medical eco- 
nomic trends. 


BIG ISSUE 

The Saturday Evening Post's Octo- 
ber 11 issue, featuring an article on 
ABC Television’s “Maverick,” reached 
the second highest circulation in the 
history of the publication. Total cir- 
culation was up 95,000 over the pre- 
vious week. 
KOMO.-TV 

KOMO.TV, Seattle, will become a 
primary affiliate of the ABC Tele- 
vision Network, effective December 
10, 1959. 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Progressive Farmer has countered 
rising costs by increasing production 
efficiency and doubling its subscrip- 
tion price. As a result, there will be 
no advertising rate increases during 


the first half of 1959. 





DAVENPORT-ROCK ISLAND 


47th TV Market in U.S. 


41 Albany-Schenectady-Troy 
Nashville 
Champaign 
Miami 


Sacramento-Stockton 
Omaha 
Davenport-Rock Island 


Binghamton 
Raleigh-Durham 
Asheville 


WOC.-TV IS NO. 1 IN COVERAGE 
IN THIS 47TH MARKET 


"ek one a’) 
Channel 6 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


we 


WOC-TV Davenport, lowa is part of Central 
Broadcasting Company which also owns and 
operates WHO-TV and WHO-Radio — Des Moines 




















eK 
“NOTHING 
SELLS 
LIKE 
SUCCESS” 


eee and 


IRRIGATION ENGINEERING 
and MAINTENANCE is the 
Proven Successful Salesman 
of the Multi-Billion Dollar 
Irrigation Industry 


In the fast changing Irrigation Industry, 
60% of the advertisers who were with 
us at the beginning (April 1953) are 
still selling through the pages of Ir- 
rigation Engineering and Maintenance. 


Since that time, many other companies 
have recognized the powerful selling 
force of Irrigation Engineering and 
Maintenance, as evidenced by an out- 
standing 250% increase in new ad- 
vertisers . 


Today, most of the “Blue Chip’ ac- 
counts of the Irrigation Industry are~ 
advertising in Irrigation Engineering 
and Maintenance, because they know 
from experience the selling job it can 
do for them. 





Irrigation Engineering and Main- 
tenance is the only monthly trade 
publication of the Irrigation Indus- 
try, covering every phase of Irriga- 
tion — both surface water and 
ground water. 


You get selective controlled circula- 
tion with no waste coverage. And, 
you reach the key men, the men 
who make the big Irrigation deci- 
sions—proven by advertiser ac- 
ceptance over the years. 


Audited 






For more information, write to: 


Lp H. L. PEACE 
PUBLICATIONS 
624 Gravier Street, New Orleans 12, La. 




















TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING | 
OCTOBER AND FIRST 10 MONTHS 1958 vs 1957 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages .. 


Groceries . 
Baking Products .. 


IID» oicerctensnunenieypeecnnes ; 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods... 


Disinfectants and Exterminators... 
Laundry Soaps and Cleansers ...... 
Meats, Fish and Poultry ... 


Housing Equipment and Supplies ......... 


Industrial .. 

Insurance . eplbaeren 
Medical .. 

Publications 

Public Utilities ..... 

Radio and Television ....... 
Tobacco - 


Toilet Requisites 
Antiseptics ... 
RE ea 
Perfumes and Cosmetics .... 


Toilet Soaps . 


Transportation - 

Airways ... 

Bus Lines 

Railroads - 

Steamships 

Tours 
Wearing Apparel ... 
AUTOMOTIVE 
Gasolines and Oils ... 
Passenger Cars—New . 
Tires and Tubes ....................... 
Trucks and Tractors........................... 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE. 


OCTOBER 
1958 vs 1957 
% % of 
Gain orloss Total 
—0.2 9.8 
—8.2 16.6 
+10.1 2.9 
—15.4 2.1 
—47.5 0.6 
—25.3 1.2 
—16.5 2.1 
—0.5 0.1 
—23.1 19 
+155 1.1 
+9.3 3.9 
—12.9 1.7 
—12.0 1.3 
—14.4 2.3 
+16.4 4.1 
+0.3 2.6 
+29.4 8.1 
+15.4 47 
—32.1 2.0 
—30.3 0.0 
—25.8 0.3 
—26.7 1.0 
—39.6 0.3 
+87 7.6 
+3.0 5.1 
+86.0 0.3 
—13.1 0.8 
+62.4 0.9 
+16.4 0.4 
—32.7 0.9 
+217 3.6 
+19.3 13.4 
+0.1 0.8 


+33.0 


+8.1 






FIRST TEN MONTHS — 


1958 vs 1957 


% 
Gain or Loss 
—12.2 


—6.5 
—23.6 
—17.2 
+30.2 
+18.9 
—11.0 

—3.4 
—20.9 

—2.4 


—10.5 
—8.8 


—23.0 
—92 


+44 
+22.2 
+39.9 


—97 
—13.8 
+19.4 
—10.5 
—36.2 


+27 
+2.6 
+7.3 
—119 
+23.3 
+5.5 


—15.9 


—i1.1 
—31.0 

—3.4 
—44.6 


—6.9 


Prepared exclusively for Mepta/score by Media Records, Inc. 


% of 
Total 


92 


17. 
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20 | 
| GEORGE H. GRIBBIN has been appointed 


president of Young & Rubicam, Inc. He had 




















5 heen senior vice-president. He succeeds Sigurd 

3 S$. Larmon in the post. Mr. Larmon remains 

as chairman and chief executive officer. 

5 

LT 

3 

8 

7 

4 

o 

9 

9 

1 

6 

' ROBERT R. NEWELL, formerly executive 

7 vice-president of Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 
has been appointed president of the agency 

‘ to succeed John P. Cunningham. Mr. Cun- 
ningham remains chairman of the board. 

. OUTSTANDING: Ernest J. Hodges (right), 
vice-president of Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, 

San Francisco agency, accepts the “Outstand- 

; ing Young Advertising Man of the Year 1958” 
award from Leonard Elliott, president of the 

Association of Advertising Men and Women. 
Award is recognition of the agency’s out- 

standing job for its client, Ralston Purina. 
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HONORED: Andrew Heiskell, publisher of Life (right) receives the first 
annual marketing award from Michigan State University President, John A. 
Hannah. Award cites Mr. Heiskell for Life’s Study of Consumer Expenditures 
and for its series of roundtables on marketing problems. 





Sheotter Shrip takes the skip 
out of belipoint writing ! 





SPECTACULAR: This animated spectacular painted bulletin, first of its kind, 
features animation of both the copy (on an endless belt) and the product. 
In front of the sign, located in Chicago, are (left to right) Charles Freeland, 
Al Cusick, both of General Outdoor Advertising; Karl Sutphin, BBDO; 
Edmund F. Buryan, vice-president of W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.; Bill Hart, Bill 
Williams, John Devaney, all of BBDO; Pat Stanton, Outdoor Advertising, Inc.; 
Ed Blondin and Emmett Lowery, GOA. 


HOW RADIO STATIONS 
can tie in with U. S. Steel’s 
fifth annual Operation 
Snowflake campaign was 
explained over closed cir- 
cuit hookup to ABC Radio 
Network stations by (left 
to right) Jack Brand, an- 
nouncer on U. S. Steel 
Hour; Richard W. Hills, 
U. S. Steel; Edward J. 
De Gray, vice-president in 
charge of ABC Radio; 
Kevin Sweeney, president, 
Radio Advertising Bureau. 
Operation Snowflake pro- 
motes major appliances as 
Christmas gifts, 











































MARKET STUDIES OF THE MONTH 











spread rather evenly throughout the country. Food stores 
n the West Central area made the best showing of all, 
but the amount of business done in every area in 1457 


BALES AOVANCE IN ALL AREAS | 
The 7.79% boost in food store sales during 1957 was | 
whetantiaily shead of the previous year | 


chant 9 
SALES OF AlL FOOD STORES 
SY AREA 
Millers of Dellors 


Ne= England ae ..:; 
+5.2% - 
ee me... 
+6.1% 
i a, .... 
Fou Central 
+67% 
Metro Chicago 
+9.2% 


West Central 
+104% 
Southeast 
+8.1% 
hwest 
+70% 
Pocihe 
+88% 


A. C. Nielsen Co. The 24th an- 
nual “Nielsen Report to Retail Food 
Stores” provides 30 charts on such 
aspects of the retail food industry as 
sales trends (up 57 per cent in last 
seven years) store counts, supermar- 
ket trends (which now account for 
32.8 per cent of total U. S. food sales) 
and effect of the economy on food 
sales. 
















The American Marketing Asso- 
ciation is publishing a series of 
booklets on “Marketing Research 
Technique.” Third in the series is 
the 24-page “Sampling in Marketing 
Research,” which gives a non-mathe- 
matical explanation of the principles 
of sampling and what it can accom- 
plish. First two books are “Design 
of the Research Investigation” and 
“Problem Definition.” $2.00 for non- 


members. 


The American Weekly. A new 
map, “Super Market Land, U.S.A.,” 
locates super market concentration 
in areas accounting for 82 per cent of 
all super market sales. These 412 
counties, with 10 or more super mar- 
kets, also represent seven out of 10 
retail sales dollars. The map is an 
outgrowth of the publication’s con- 
tinuing study, “The American Week- 
ly Marketing Guide.” 
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Interiors. A survey of 177 interior 
designers, architects, and industrial 
designers indicates that 96 per cent 
of their projects are contract jobs 
for business and industry, as opposed 
to private residential work. Contract 
work by the 177 firms surveyed came 
to more than $614 million in one 
year for offices, hotels, hospitals, 
clubs, theaters, colleges, museums, 
banks, retail and wholesale outlets, 
public buildings, and ships, trains, 


planes, and terminals. 


Nation’s Business. “A Survey of 
Industrial Distributors” covers their 
truck ownership, buying plans, ex- 
penditures for operating items, sup- 
plies, and services, insurance cover- 
age, and interests in other businesses. 
Of the 425 firms replying, 92.8 per 
cent use telephone directory advertis- 
ing, 83 per cent use direct mail, and 
31.9 per cent use newspapers. 


Newsweek. First results of a con- 
tinuing “Study of Consumer Buying 
Plans,” surveying a nearly $300 bil- 
lion potential, form a base on which 
to chart a month-by-month index of 
buying plans. The survey concentrates 
on the “big tag” items that require a 
long production cycle, such as autos, 
homes, and appliances. Initial find- 
ings indicate “a consumer optimism 
well hedged with caution.” An ex- 
ception is the bullish trend seen in 
the automobile market. 


MEN’S APPAREL TRENDS 
IN Ri ct MARKET 


















Playboy. A survey on collegig§pares | 
men’s fashions among retailers mi vives i 
up with these results on shirt sale-§ tudes tc 
Button down collars, regular cufh {mobiles 
and oxford cloth are still most pop shavers 
lar on the nation’s campuses, gypsudy, ! 
white dress shirts outsell cologipARF te 
shirts seven to three. Regional pagthese f 
sults show that Eastern and Southeng alone. | 
students prefer dressier fashion) husbanc 
while Western and Midwestern oto buy. 
legians buy more sports shirts thy §!00 hou 
dress shirts. $1.00. ~ Fdecides 

% color, a 
_ Fregarde 

American Restaurant. The §§siderati 
versified mass feeding industry ; 
treated by “Restaurant Market-Saly 
Analysis,” a 16-page booklet analp. 
















ing the 230,000 commercial restm I a 
f . ‘“ ” wo 
rants forming the “profit core” of sarees 


industry. Heart of this core is sad 
to be 55,000 restaurants in 12 states 

accounting for 67.8 per cent of toul ne se 
business. cational 


f 
Scholastic Magazine. Teenagen (ther in 
from 11 to 19 have a healthy respentf ical dis 
for work, intelligence, and good§ trade-in: 
school grades, says Scholastic. Som} in relat 
90 per cent of the 11,416 youngster} small ca 
interviewed classed good $ in- 
portant to their futures, while 80 per 
cent thought that “hard work, inteli- 
gence, and personality” would hep 
their careers. Engineering was th 
top career choice of boys, while git 
favored secretarial careers. 


= 


Travel Market, 1958,” reports on # 
cation travel, travel patterns, and 
American attitudes on jet and ai 
travel. Some results: Three of every 
four adults have taken a vac 

trip 100 or more miles distant # 
some time in their lives. This Jum 
43 per cent of all adults expected » 
take a vacation trip “within the 
12 months.” Most planned to go! 
car. By last June, 29 per cent of | 
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foreign | 

Time-Boeing Airplane Co. “The | tive cost 
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previous 12 months. 







True. A motivation study of 
and female buying influences ¢@ 
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MEDIA STUDIES OF THE MONTH 











pares statements of husbands and 
wives interviewed separately on atti- 
Higdes toward 12 products, from auto- 
cu, mobiles and life insurance to electric 
shavers and air travel. The Starch 
study, made with cooperation of the 
ARF technical committee, produced 
‘Bihese findings on air conditioners 
Malone. In 49 of 100 homes surveyed, 
husbands made the first suggestion 
to buy. Wives were first in 21 of the 
100 households. The husband usually 
decides brand, size, and type. Style, 
color, and finish of conditioners are 
regarded by both sexes as minor con- 
siderations. 






U.S. News & World Report. 
Two automobile studies indicate that 
best prospects for both new domestic 
automobiles and small foreign cars 
are among high-income families. Edu- 
cational levels of both groups are 
also high. Average income of the 
domestic-car buyer is $11,100; that 
of the foreign-car buyer, $10,399. 
Other information includes geograph- 
ical distribution of foreign makes, 
trade-ins, and second car ownership 
in relation to domestic makes and 


nagen 
espect 
good 
Some 
gsters j small car purchase plans. 
-s im 
0 pet 
ntell. 
haelp 
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Modern Romances. An analysis 
of the market for proprietary drugs 
and romance magazines points to the 
South, rural areas, and large cities 
with high percentages of Negroes and 
foreign born. Tables show compara- 
“The | tive costs of reaching “down scale” 

families in these areas with 13 dif- 
and | ferent magazines, and audience char- 
d ait} acteristics of representative “ro- 
ever} i mance,” mass consumer, and “store” 
magazines. 
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Engineering and Mining Jour- 
tal. Two reports on the same survey 
estimate that some 12,000 bulldozers 
and 7,000 front-end loaders are cur- 
rently used at U. S. mining sites. 
Findings indicate that mines owning 

items have an average of 4.4 
bulldozers and 2.6 loaders each. The 
mak] port includes number, make, type, 
com | 4 use of units by mine type. 
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All-Canada Radio & Television, 
Ltd., “Management on Camera” is a 
series of letters from TV stations 
represented by All-Canada. Consensus 
is that the best TV salesman is the 
local announcer or “hostess” who 
sells “Simonett Motors on Princess 
Street,” familiar to the local listener, 
rather than “General Motors.” Set 
saturation in the eight markets rep- 
resented ranges from 67 to 90 per 
cent. Most stations start broadcasting 
at 1:00 or 2:00 p.m., and report that 
the commercial type that sells best 
varies with the product. 


Life. Volume Two of the Study 
of Consumer Expenditures treats 
Life reading by households account- 
ing for purchases of seven major 
classifications of consumer goods, 
from foods to automobiles. House- 
holds reached by various numbers of 
Life issues are related to total ex 
penditures for each product cate- 
gory, and by annual income, educa- 
tion, age, and occupation of house- 
hold head, the household’s stage in 
the “life cycle,” and household loca- 
tion. The study also indicates indi- 
vidual audience by sex, income, edu- 
cation, occupation, age, and location. 
Data are given in every case for 
cumulative and repeat audiences. 


Edward Petry Co. “What Spot 
TV Did for Sales in the Beer and 
Tobacco Industries” gives figures in- 


to you. 
Name of Report (s): 


WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If interested in copies of of these fill in 
Ave., New York 17. MEDIA/SCOPE will procure and mail 


dicating that nearly all beer and 
cigarette brands that increased spot 
TV expenditures last year showed 
sales gains, while many brands re- 
ducing spot TV effort showed sales 
losses. Filter cigarette brands, ac- 
counting for 77 per cent of all ciga- 
rette spot TV advertising last year, 
increased spot support 41 per cent 
and also increased 1957 sales 41 per 
cent. The report includes Procter & 
Gamble figures showing increased 
sales and spot TV effort. 


SRDS. The 1959 edition of “News- 
paper Circulation Analysis” combines 
circulation data for all U. S. daily 
newspapers and SRDS Consumer 
Market Data for county and metro 
areas. The analysis will include for 
the first time all newspapers submit- 
ting sworn circulation statements. It 
is reprinted directly from data sheets 
printed by IBM cards. Entire volume, 
$60. Individual states, $10. 


WLW, Cincinnati. A farm radio 
survey shows peak listening hours of 
farm families in Ohio, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, and West Virginia, between 6 
and 8 a.m., during the noon hour, 
and between 5 and 7 p.m. Most popu- 
lar service programs, in order, are 
weather, farm news, and market in- 
formation. Some 57 per cent of the 
respondents lived on farm ranging 
from 30 to 179 acres. ' 


_—_ oe eee 
: SRG BR Kate aga 2S 








Your Name: 





Company: 





Address: 
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REERTTTS oo 





CIRCULATION: Bigger and better! 
ANSWERS 


LINAGE: Up, up, up! 1 — 58 million copies—an all-time high! 
wat at 265,831. (Audit Bureau of Circulation— 





RESULTS: Sensational! So say those adver- 3 — 3.3 billion. More than in all other media combined. 

F 4— $296.30 for paper ines ‘ 7 2 py e newsprint 
tisers who make careful check for « single page each day. Paper cost of = 6O-pagniame 
of returns fro m th is g reat new s— hie # ae » poten. Newspaper circulation is constant 

. \ 6 — 210,304, 
paper, the largest Ohio daily 7 — Advertising, according to Bureau of Advertising. 
° 8 | .Cc d | s in each 
outside of Cleveland! ditusmiumea ae 


9 — In ABC 19 county area, 255,791. 
10 — Over 100 million people—age 12 and over. 


11 — Approximately 875,000 people have the opportunity ® 
see your ad each day. 


THE CINCINNATI POST and TIMES-STAR 12 — Newspapers. 


ROBERT K. CHANDLER, Manager, General Advertising 13 — 87%, after elimination of duplication. 
14— No. Actually the cost of newsprint alone in a 60-pagt 
Represented by the General Advertising Department, SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspapers newspaper approximates 6¢ per copy. This does a 


include ink, wages, rent, etc. 


15 — Because, as indicated above, this new medium has te 
power and energy to produce. 
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Advertising Cost Index ress ts: 5. sais 
OCTOBER 


Ad Rate Changes: 


October 1957 to October 1958 
Print Media 


100 $105.87 





120 
Business Publications 


Within the 12-months’ period Octo- 
ber 1957 through October 1958, 
the cost of the average business pub- 
lication campaign increased 5.87 
per cent. At the same time, circu- 
lation increased 8.6 per cent, pro- 
ducing a decline of 2% per cent in 
cost-per-thousand-circulation. 


100 $103.04 


ae... 8 





$ 105.95 





80 
Consumer Magazines 


To duplicate the average consumer 
magazine schedule of October 1957 
in October 1958, an advertiser had 
to increase his allocations 
$5.95 for each $100 invested the 
previous year. Since total circula- 
tion remained constant, cost-per- 
thousand circulation rose almost 6 
per cent. 





$103.12 





Daily Newspapers 


To repeat a daily newspaper sched- 
ule of October 1957 in October 
1958, an advertiser had to spend 
$103.12 for every $100 invested the 
previous year. From October 1957 
to October 1958, circulation de- 
clined almost 2 per cent, cost-per- 
million-circulation rose about 5 per 
cent. 


$104.57 


Spot Radio 


© 


ring the 12 months ended Octo- 
1958, the average spot radio 
rates had risen 3.04 per cent. 


zg 


Spot Television 


Between October 1957 and October 
1958, spot television time rates rose 
4.57 per cent. About 80 per cent of 


Over one-half of this rise occurred this rise has taken place since Jan- 
during the two months from Decem- vary 1958. Although the rate of 
ber 1957 through February 1958. increases slackened during the sum- 
The remainder was spread out over mer months, it has shown signs of 
the March through October 1958 picking up again this fall. 


Note: inall meters $100 = unit cost for October 1957 





Source: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 
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Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 
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1947-49 advertising rates averages = 100 
1957 
1958 








Business Publications 

Black-and-white page rates for business publications were 
80 per cent higher in October 1958 than they were during 
the 1947-1949 base period. Circulation was over 44 per 
cent higher than during the base period, and cost-per- 
thousand-circulation was almost 25 per cent higher. 


Consumer Magazines 

The October 1958 consumer magazine page rates were 97 
per cent higher than they were during the base period 
1947-1949. Circulation was 48 per cent higher than the 
average for the base period, and cost-per-thousand-cir- 
culation was 33 per cent higher than the Sess period. 


Daily Newspapers 


Daily newspaper line rates in October moved up to 57 per 
cent above the base period 1947-1949. Newspaper circula- 
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1950-52 advertising rates averages = 100 
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1958 








tion, 6 per cent above the base period average, fp 
a cost-per-million-circulation 48 per cent higher 
was during the base period. 


Spot Radio 
Spot radio time charges have not increased app 


since eed rah an spring. They continue to be 19 per 
less than were during the 1950-1952 base 
In October 1957, spot radio rates were about 21 per: 
below the base. 


Spot Television 

Since mid-1958, spot television minute time c! 
started to climb at an accelerated rate. In October 
they were 237 per cent over the aver 


1952 base anh or} A ago, in October 1957, 
158 pra. Ara gen er hy 
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ANNUAL MEDIA AWARDS §sarées- 
tablished by MEDIA/SCOPE for accomplishments in the calendar 


year 1958. 
PURPOSE of these Awards is to encourage 


creative thinking toward the more efficient selection and use of adver- 
tising media. 


NATURE OF AWARDS: There will be 


three classes of awards: 


Class 1. Public Statements. To an individual or an 
organization for a contribution to creative media thinking as expressed in 
a public address, published article or book, or in other document. 


Class 2. Media Research. To an individual or organi- 
zation for a significant contribution to media research which has served to 
improve the delineation of media or their markets. 


Class 3. Media Technique. To an individual or organ- 
ization for a significant innovation in the use of media, in the sense of an 
imaginative or novel technique or device that may be a part of a media 


plan but is not necessarily the complete plan. 


NATURE OF ENTRIES: Entries should 
be documents, research, or techniques that were produced in the calendar 
year 1958. They may relate to any advertising media. 


THE AWARDS: There will be five awards in 
each class. For the principal award in each class there will be a Bronze 
Plaque. For the secondary awards there will be Certificates of Merit. 


PRESENTATION : Presentation of Awards will 


be made at an annual luncheon in March. 


JUDGING OF ENTRIES: Winners of 
awards will be chosen by panels of judges chosen from the advertising 
business. 


ENTRY REQUIREMENTS: 


1. Entries may be submitted by an interested person or organization, in his 
own behalf or in that of another. An applicant may submit as many entries 
as he desires, provided a separate entry form is used for each. The entry 
blank printed on the reverse of this page should be employed or a fac- 
simile thereof. 

2. Date. All entries must be submitted by February 1, 1959. 

3. Place. Entries should be submitted to: Executive Secretary; Annual 
Media Awards; c/o Media/scope Magazine, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. 
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: Official Entry Blank 


TO: Date. 
Executive Secretary 

Annual Media Awards 

c/O MEDIA/SCOPE Magazine 

420 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, N. Y. 





» oh This entry is submitted for consideration for an Annual 
Media Award in Class No. 





 e The nominee is 





(NAME OF INDIVIDUAL OR ORGANIZATION ) 





(IF AN INDIVIDUAL, HIS COMPANY AFFILIATION ) 





(CITY AND STATE ) 





(NATURE OF BUSINESS ) 


3. The accomplishment for which the nominee deserves an 
award is as follows: 








4. Supporting data that will help the Judges determine 
whether or not this accomplishment deserves an award is attached. (Attach 
as much supporting information as possible, including copies of addresses 
or articles; published media research reports; evidence of originality in 
media techniques as shown by advertisements, schedules, press clippings, 
or other documents. ) 


5. My name is: 





(NAME ) 





(COMPANY ) 





( ADDREss ) 
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i Promotions and 
f Presentations 


Good Housekeeping now allows 
two clients of any recognized adver- 
tising agency to share split runs. 
Runs may be divided geographically, 
or between newsstand copies and sub- 
scription copies. 








TV Guide. A “Press Conference 
Film Presentation” making the agency 
rounds features panelists Ben Grauer, 
Martin Agronsky, and Dave Brinkley 
questioning the publisher, managing 
editor, and advertising director of 
the publication. These executives ex- 
plain the growth of TV Guide, based 
on a national magazine format, with 
one part common to the entire U. S., 
and the other localized regionally. 


The Saturday Evening Post will 
salute the economic contributions of 
the automobile industry and car deal- 
er with advertisements in the Post, 
Holiday, Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
American Home, Automotive News, 
and more than 200 newspapers. The 
newspaper schedule includes full- 
pages in The New York Times, Chi- 
cago Tribune, Detroit Free Press, and 
The Wall Street Journal. The cam- 
paign is backed by promotion ma- 
terial to be sent to 400,000 automo- 
bile dealers. 


Time’s latest flexible space unit is 
an inserted mail reply card positioned 
between pages of an advertiser’s 
spread. Cost of the card unit is the 
same as that of a four-color page. 
First product using the new facility 
is Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Company’s “Thermo - Fax” copying 
machine. 


NBC’s “Roadsigns to Sales” out- 
lines the network’s 1957 survey of 
4500 automobile shoppers, buyers, 
and dealers, and indicates that view- 
ers of television programs sponsored 
by durable goods advertisers buy 
the advertised make at a higher rate 
than non-viewers. The booklet is de- 
signed to “help an advertiser with a 
high-priced durable product reach 
and inform prospects and bring them 
to the point of sale.” 
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American Broadcasting Co. has 
issued comparative expenditures for 
network television, magazines, news- 
papers, and Sunday supplements by 
15 leading corporate advertisers in 
1952 and 1957. Figures indicate that 
the advertisers increased their TV 
gross time investments from $8.9 
million in 1952 to $32.3 million in 
1957, representing a 250 per cent 
time increase. 


Business Week’s analysis of 
technological obsolescence in indus- 





try is said to be the biggest single 
feature ever published by the maga- 
zine. “Why Industry Modernizes — 
And How It Does the Job” appeared 
in September. It reports that two 
kinds of obsolescence attack indus- 
trial equipment; physical aging and 
technological obsolescence. The latter 
term means that the competition has 
a machine that does a better job fast- 
er for less cost, and consequently at 
greater profit, often through plant 
automation. The problem is most 
acute, says the article, in the aircraft, 
electronics, and chemical industries. @ 








Roneld E Keckler, +. President of the Sen Froncisce Stock Exchange, ome of the country's lorgest regronel securit 





THE EXAMINER 
GIVES YOU MORE 
FOR YOUR 





more pages of Financial and Business 


News and Advertising in The Examiner 


than in any other San Francisco newspaper 


The San Francisco Examiner 


REPRESENTED BY MEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE INC 











Address inquiries on media-buying problems directly to John F. Klatt, 
Mep1a/score Magazine, 1710 Orrington Ave., Evanston, Ill. 


What About Cost Per Thousand? 


Every so often we have arguments 
with some of our account executives 
on using cost-per-thousand as a gov- 
erning factor in selecting media. It 
would be extremely interesting to 
have your views on cost-per-thousand 
as a yardstick in buying media. 

Media Director 
Agency—Chicago 


As any buyer knows, there are 
numerous yardsticks to use in select- 
ing and buying media. Cost - per - 
thousand is merely a quantitative 
measurement. The basic objective for 
good creative buying is to reach the 
largest buying-power segment of any 
desired market in the most economi- 
cal manner. Here you would consider 
the quality of circulation most para- 
mount. 

The economics of buying get out 
of line when rigid limitations are 
enforced in following a lowest cost- 
per-thousand formula. For years and 
years, the pros and cons of using 
cost-per-thousand comparisons have 
been argued. How many times have 
we experienced or heard of the adver- 
tiser or agency who will not purchase 
any radio or television announce- 
ments having a cost-per-thousand ex- 
ceeding “X” dollars? Or the cases 
where a consumer magazine is ex- 
cluded from a schedule based on 
cost-per-thousand with no considera- 
tion of the qualitative values that 
would make one book compared with 
another more effective. Or where cost- 
per-thousand is used in selecting 
business publications. Or in cases 
where cost-per-thousand comparisons 
are made to weigh one type of media 
against another—the “apples versus 
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oranges” treatment. Such misuse 
minimizes the ranking of cost-per- 
thousand as an important yardstick 
in media buying. 

When used judiciously, cost-per- 
thousand becomes a usable tool for 
buyers. But buyers in agencies and 
among advertisers should be mindful 
of the limitations and assume the re- 
sponsibility of recognizing the in- 
equities that certainly exist. They 
should also be most conscious of 
qualitative factors peculiar to each 
medium, which become so influential 
in enhancing the effectiveness of an 
advertising program. 

It may be apropos at this time to 
reivew some of the comments ex- 
pressed by Dr. D. B. Lucas in the 
March, 1957, issue of MEpDIA/SCOPE. 
He outlined the following limitations 
of all of our available information on 
the cost - per - thousand delivered by 
major media: (1) The cost-per-page- 
per-thousand ABC is accurate, but 
designates printed impressions, and 
gives no picture of the sex, age, 
wealth, and buying habits of those 
who receive the publication. (2) The 
figures, based on ABC, offer no direct 
comparison with values delivered by 
radio and television. (3) Starch 
“readers-per-dollar” scores carry a 
label which should be the final answer 
to this whole advertising problem. 
Actually, they are not. (4) Readers- 
per-dollar or cost-per-thousand com- 
putations based on magazine audience 
totals are, at best, indefinite. It isn’t 
dollars’ worth of anything related to 
readers or audience of that same 
thing. Usually, the dollars are the 
cost of a black-and-white full page, 








Jan. 22 
Mar. 5 
and the readers are simply people 
look into any part of that parti \pr. 1 


magazine. Cost - per - thousand 

away from the true purpose of 

zine audience research. (5) Nielsy 
ratings, which Dr. Lucas consides§ \P™ | 
the best available broadcast rating 
for projection, are not measures ¢ 
people, but rather of sets tuned in 
Furthermore, in the rating of spor Apr. 2 
sored programs, there is confusion 
as to the advertising value of th 
program as distinguished from it 
commercials. Cost-per-thousand 

on program ratings may appear to be 
unfairly cheap, but if costs are ap 
plied only to audiences of commer 
cials, ignoring the value of the pro] june 8. 
gram, the result may make television 
and radio appear unfairly expensive. 





May 2 


e June 2: 

What predictions would you make | July 
on the possibility of broader accep 
tance of liquor advertising by both 


radio and television stations? 


Assistant Advertising Manager MOBIL 
Advertiser—St. Louis The 
File b 





I am not aware of any significatt§y,,,..., 
degree of acceptance by stations #9 4. 1, 


this date. During the past few me compl 
the announcement by two small cute, | 
stations that they would accept liqur] 2.4 ty, 
advertising has stirred comments ® 
various fronts. For many years, te SERVIC 
broadcast industry and distillers have Ele 
been adamant in upholding thet - 
agreement not to accept or purchas ables } 
broadcast liquor advertising. Aside ne 
from the industry attitudes, you 76.500 
find the other side of the scales bat field. 1 
anced by religious groups and : 

eR ones gi] ‘Tease 
hibitionists. Oe rake 
5 ad 
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Media [dates 
. 98-30: American Marketing 


Assn., Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago. 

Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Assn., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago. 


17-21: 


Magazine Publishers 
Assn., Midwest Confer- 
Sheraton Hotel. 
Chicago. 


Jan. 22. 


ence, 


Magazine Publishers 
Assn., Public Affairs 
Council, Sheraton- Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Mar. 5-6: 


National Business Pub- 
lications, Jokake and 
Paradise Inns, Phoenix. 


Apr. 12-16: 


Advertising Federation 
of America, Desert 
Ranch and Colonial Inn, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Apr. 16-19: 


American Assn. of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, The 
Greenbrier, White Sul- 
phur Springs, W. Va. 


Apr. 23-25: 


Business 
Publications, Skytop 
Lodge, Skytop, Pa. 


Associated 


May 24-27: 


June 8-11: Outdoor Advertising 
Assn. of America, Sher- 


man Hotel, Chicago. 


June 28- 
July 2: 


Advertising Assn. of the 
West, Tahoe Tavern, 


Tahoe City, California. 
a 


MOBILE-HOME FIELD 


The Mobile-Home Manufacturers 
File begins yearly publication in 





January, to reach manufacturers in 
the mobile home field. The File is a 
compilation of standard catalogue in- 
serts, indexed by product, supplier, 
and trade name. 


SERVICE MAGAZINE BOUGHT 


Electronic Technician has pur- 
chased Service magazine. This en- 
ables Electronic Technician to guar- 
antee a minimum paid circulation of 
16,500 in the electronic maintenance 
field. The 40 per cent circulation in- 
crease will be offset by an average 
tate adjustment of 20 per cent. 
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Outdoor Advertising Book 


HE Association of National Ad- 
vertisers has updated “Essentials 
of Outdoor Advertising.” 

This revised, second edition follows 
the original volume closely, but in- 
cludes discussion of new develop- 
ments in the outdoor medium that 
have taken place since 1952, when a 
sechbnd printing of the first edition 
was made. 

Among these developments is the 
30-sheet poster, which provides a 25 
per cent larger copy area than the 24- 
sheet variety. Another topic treated 
for the first time is the use of such 
new materials and techniques as ro- 
tary paint and “Day-Glo,” or acti- 
vated color. 


A Basic Guide 


The book is designed to serve as a 
guide to the basic practices and pro- 
ceduses of outdoor advertising, and 
includes chapters on the history of 
the medium, standardized forms, the 
outdoor advertising plant, and the 
various selling and promotion organ- 
izations that support the network of 


independent plant operators across 
the country. 

Other sections deal with the Traffic 
Audit Bureau and principles of de- 
signing and producing outdoor de- 
signs for selling effectiveness. The 
last two chapters, on planning an 
outdoor campaign, and increasing the 
effectiveness of the outdoor dollar 
should be of special interest to media 
men. 

The original edition was the first 
of ANA’s books on media, and some 
10,000 copies have been distributed 
since it was first published in 1951. 
Copies have gone to universities and 
plant operators, as well as to agencies 
and advertisers. 

Single copies of the second edition 
sell for $3.00. Discounts are available 
for quantity purchases. 


HI-Fi COLOR 
The New York Chapter of the 


American Association of Newspaper 
Representatives has compiled a list 
of 464 newspapers accepting Hi-Fi 
color preprints, together with infor- 
mation on rates and mechanical re- 
quirements. 








Gateway to 
the MOON 


We Dominate at Cape Canaveral 
[Moon Missile Base] in Brevard and in Four 





other Florida counties where we 
outsell Miami, Jax and Tampa papers 5 to 1. 


Down in Orlando, Fla. we have just started print- 
ing on our big new $2'2 million (including building 
and color gadgets) 8 unit Hoe Color Convertible press, 
fully equipped with all the latest devices to insure the 


best color printing possible. 


We've already announced new LOWER COLOR RATES. 


That’s not all. 


Now, we are proud to announce . . 


OVER 100,000 
DAILY CIRCULATION 


[in a City of 85 thousand] 


Plus: 


NEW ABC CITY ZONE FIGURE 


171,168 
Orlando Sentinel-Star 


“Ask Branham about Sentinel-Star Color” 
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Advertising Index 


Bakers Weekly ... : 
The Schuyler Besow Company 


Boston Herald Traveler ...... . 39 


James Thomas Chirurg Company 


Cincinnati Enquirer ................... . § 
Stockton, West, Burkhart, Inc. 

Cincinnati Post and Times-Star................ 72 
Jaap-Orr Company 

am WOU ecsesicieenetseniess..: scsCtiscntecd 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 

CO aE 18 
Jules Robert Advertising 

Good Housekeeping ......... ~ ei 
Grey Advertising Agency 

Hamilton Spectator ..... ae. F a 
James Lovick & Company, Ltd. 

pk a EC eae 6, 7 
Baker, Lynn, Incorporated 

I I siecicitctdeinceticinsstatabil 40, 41 
Baker, Lynn, Incorporated 

Hitchcock Publishing Company.............. 17 
Connor Associates 

Industrial Equipment News .................... 51 


Tracy, Kent & Co. 


Irrigation Engineering and Maintenance 68 
Jules Robert Advertising 


Ladies’ Home Journal................3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & Shenfield, inc. 
fee ..2nd Cover 


Young & Rubicam, Tec. 5 


Long Beach Independent Press-Telegram 12 
Max W. Becker, Advertising - 


Los Angeles Times .......... eee 


Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, “Me. 


McCall’s Magazine 
Donahue & Coe, Inc. 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 14 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 


Mutual Transportation Advertising........ 66 
Harry M. Sturges & Associates 


Newsweek 
Bryan Houston, Inc. 


The New Yorker ... 


Anderson & Cairns, Inc. 


The Orlando Sentinel-Star .. 79 


Robert Hammond Advertising 


Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc...........! 
Koehl, Landis & Landis, Inc. 


....4th Cover 





Playboy .. es 
Marsten ad yey Adverdsina Anne y 

The Progressive Farmer ..................52, 53 
Albert Sidney Noble, Advertising 

San Francisco Examiner ....... i oe 
Long Advertising, Inc. 

Scripps-Howard Newspapers ... 1 
Lennen and Newell, Inc. 

Southam Newspapers ................. 2 
James Lovick & Company, Lid. 

Standard Rate & Data Service 81 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Te ID actneticcintnees 18 
Frank Block Associates 

Thomas’ Register —....... = ae 
WN. Hudson, Advertising 

Tourist Court Journal — 
Hal Stebbins, Inc. 

(3 | PCr 22 
Gray and Rogers 

WOC.-TV, Davenport, Iowa 67 


Bawden Brothers, Inc. 
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Former Company New Company 
and Position and Position 
Agencies 
Connie Barber.................. Ted Bates & Co., Inc.,.................. Hicks & Greist, Inc., 
Estimator Chief Estimator, Radi 
James P. Barrett.............. Lennen & Newell, Inc.,................ H. W. Warden Associaty 
Media Supervisor Inc., Media Director 
Lucian R. Bloom.............. Cunningham '& Walsh, Inc.,........ Ted Bates & Co., Inc., 
Media Mgr. Asst. Media Supervisor 
Robert Bruno................... Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc...Reach, McClinton & Co, 
Inc., Time Buyer 
John Curran...................... Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc.,............ Reach, McClinton & 
Time Buyer Inc., Time Buyer 
Thomas C. Dillon............. Batten, Barton, Durstine &.......... Batten, Barton, D 
Osborn, V. P., Los Angeles Osborn, Inc., V. P., 
Office Mgr. Media, Res. Dir. 
George H. Gribbin........... Young & Rubicam, Inc.,.............. Young & Rubicam, 
Vice Pres., Copy Dir. President 
Marie Kachinski.............. Silton Bros., Callaway, Inc.,......Silton Bros., Callaw 


L. Martin Krautter........... 


PERSONNEL CHANGES 





























Space and Time Buyer Media Director 
I Ns ici esc siaiicidipinicdsechioes Klau-Van Pietersom- 


Chicago, V. P., Gen. Mgr. Dunlap, Inc., Exec. 






















































































Jack L. Matthews.............Clinton E. Frank, Inc., ................Clinton E. Frank, 
Media Dir. 
Robert R. Newell............. Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., ......Cunningham & W 
Exec. V. P. President 
0 ae Gardner Advertising Co., -......... Gardner Advertising € 
Chief Space Buyer Media Group Sup 
Andrew J. Purcell............ Marschalk & Pratt, Inc..,............ Marschalk & Pratt, I 
Assoc. Media Dir. Miami, Media Dir. ~ 
Sees Kenyon & Eckhardt, Ltd.,......... Kenyon & Eckhardt, in 
Montreal, Sr. Contact Exec. Montreal, Mgr. fr 
Sheila Sabath................... Proebsting, August & .................. Irving J. Rosenbloom & 
Harphum, Inc. Associates, Media Dir, Bape 
Alfred S. Trude................MacFarland, Aveyard & Co........ Clinton E. Frank, Ine, 
Media Dir. Media Dir. : 
Advertisers pe 
Allen Brinker................... Geet Gi, 5 oii! Corde de Parie Corset G, ta 
Adv. Dir. Marketing Dir. Si 
Daniel E. Charnas............ Lennen & Newell, Inc., .............. P. Lorillard Co., M 
Asst. Media Dir. Media Dir. a 
Tad Jeffery.......................Bulova Watch Co.......................- Bulova Watch Co., 
Adv. Dir. V. P., Adv. Dir. DAILY 
John A. McDonald..........Shulton, Inc., -............................. Bon Ami Co., Al 
Sales Mgr., Fine Chemicals V. P., Marketing, Sale w 
George Short....................Guild, Bascom & Bonfigli, Inc.,.. Heidelberg Brewing G, sh 
Marketing Dir. Vice Pres. (b 
Media 
John C. Austin.................House & Home.,............................ House & Home, COUN 
Western Adv. Mgr. Adv. Mgr. Th 
G. E. Hurst...... Se CBS Radio Network, po 
Sales Mgr. Pacific Coast Sales Mg. me 
Russell J.Melvin.............. Newsweek, .....-.....--..-.-.-cececeseseeoee! Newsweek, lis 
Adm. Adv. Mgr. Asst. to Publisher ha 
Wade H. Nichols.............. Redbook, _Good Housekeeping, of 
Publisher and Editor-in-chief Editor an 
George F. Peterson.........Watson Publications, ................ American Aviation Mag. she 
Dir. of Circulation, Research Mgr. 
Market Research SRDS 
Bernard Rowe................ EER eG McCall Corp., 4 For 
Asst. to the Pres. Secretary of Corp. ho 
Russell Stebbins.............. WI seiatceittprcoohsocccbubsctnacaas WNBQ, of 
Dir., TV Sales Mgr., Local Sales she 
eee ee re Pee Redbook, All 
V. P., Adv. Dir. Publisher, Adv. D be 
Media/scope, Decemb Media/sco 
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t, Lid, intloded in the analysis: ADJUSTED circulation data 
.. from the ABC Fg set reports. 
om & 
Die abc CITY ZONE CIRCULATION DATA 
Arranged in alphabetical sequence, from Ala- 
bama through Wyoming, all ABC daily news- 
papers in each state are listed in a separate 
rset Co, tabulation, which records morning, evening and 
Sunday circulations in total, and by city zone. 
Magazines and comic sections are identified by 
a letter code for each newspaper. 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS WITH SWORN STATEMENTS 
All daily newspapers within each state, which 
, Sale submit sworn circulation statements, are listed. 
g Co. showing name, city, county and total circulation 
(both daily and Sunday). 





COUNTY AND METRO AREA ANALYSIS 

The geographic distribution of ABC daily news- 
k, papers is detailed county by county and by 
metro areas. County lists show all papers pub- 
lished in the county and these outside papers 
7 having a circulation equal to § or more per cent 
,, of county households. The relationship of county 

and/or metro area circulations to households is 
Mag. shown for each paper listed. 


—BSRDS CONSUMER MARKET DATA 
For ready reference, SRDS estimates of total 
¥ households, population and retail sales—by % 
of U.S. total—plus food and drug sales are 
| shown by county for all county and metro areas. 
" All consumer market data, dated 1/1/58, may 
3 be found adjacent to county and metro listings. 
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»-Publication Announcement . . 
A NEW AND EXPANDED ANALYSIS 


CONTAINING CIRCULATION DATA 
FOR ALL U. S. DAILY NEWSPAPERS 


SRDS Newspaper Circulation Analysis 
e January 1959 Edition 


Reserve your copies now of the latest, most comprehensive 
newspaper circulation analysis ever assembled. Incorporating 
circulation data for all daily newspapers in the U.S., this 
proven working tool is designed to save clerical time when 
evaluating newspaper circulation coverage by geographic 
areas in relation to potential market indices. 


Automation in print —low cost and reliable —is reprinted 
directly from IBM cards . . . approximately 300 pages, printed 
black on white stock, it’s a full-scale working companion to 
Standard Rate’s monthly Newspaper Rates and Data service. 


@ the complete 
US. edition $60 
@ individual 
state sections $10 
(including explanation pages) 


To assure prompt and preferred shipment 
for January delivery, clip out 

and return this convenient 

Advance Reservation Form today. 


Geom cee ee Ca ca tthe OR: tm ie ioe lp tae ee le and eens tal neta dn ~ 
@ ADVANCE RESERVATION FORM 

Please reserve and ship on publication: 
insssecdh copies of Automation in print. 1 
satanic copies of individual state sections. 
States required... ccccccp cocsneeennee Per ae Fr sileianbeh 


bitinhssessesig ssashieeninsiblp) eisasbadiiellie p  eainitaiaidag bien | 


| understand that | will be billed at time of shipment (Jan. ‘59). 


nh NTA NED TR FI OMI COL VERE ART MO Mbt yoo " 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
Applications Engineering Division 
1740 Ridge Avenue Evanston, Illinois 


the national authority serving the media-buying function 
81 





Small Agencies and the 15% 


ECENTLY I attended a meeting of some 

smallish agencies where the conversation 
touched upon the desirability of their devising and 
using a new kind of order blank. 

As everyone knows, the AAAA Order Blank for 
Publications, for instance, states on its reverse: 
“Publisher agrees to hold Agency solely liable for 
payment...” A 

What the smallish agencies thought they wanted 
was an order blank which does not state that they 
will be financially responsible for payment of ad- 
vertising they place for their clients. It may state 
that the agency is merely acting as agent for a 
principal under specific authorization for the space 
or time ordered, hence only the principal’s or 
client’s credit is involved. 

The concern of small agencies with the credit 
of their clients is understandable from two points 
of view. In the first place, the failure of a client 
to pay for space or time bought for him by the 
agency may bankrupt a small agency with slim 
cash reserves if the agency uses the standard order 
blank and thereby assumes financial responsibility. 
In the second place, the credit of the clients of 
small agencies is generally not so sound as that of 
the clients of large agencies. This is because they 
are, for the most part, smaller companies. 

But is not the financial responsibility of the 
agency for its clients’ billings almost an essential 
service to media if the latter are to allow agencies 
the 15 per cent discount on these billings? One of 
the reasons that media allow agencies the discount 
(or commission) is that it relieves them of the 
need to inquire into the credit of all their adver- 
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tisers. I have before me the list of clients fe 
New York agency —and the agency is 
medium-sized in respect to billings — and 
they number 150. Most of these are account 
neither you nor I ever heard of. The ager 
performing a real service to media if it gua 
the payment of charges incurred by thes 
small accounts instead of avoiding this resp 
bility and forcing the media themselves to 
constantly upon the credit of the agency’s dl 
If this essential service for media is not 
formed by the agencies, why should the 
allow them the 15 per cent discount on timé 
space? And would some of the larger medi 
ally accept orders from agencies that assume 
responsibility for the credit of their clie 
clients whose credit status might be wholly 
known to the media? ¥ 
Another reason why small agencies may I 
concerned about earning the commission 
large agencies is that a smaller proport 
agency income is derived from the 15 per 
An agency billing between $100,000 and $2 
may get at least a third of its annual income 
service fees and charges on mechanical produ 
whereas an agency billing more than $10 
may derive only 11 per cent from this soum 
It is hard to see, however, that the small agi 
will gain more than it will lose by shunnim 
traditional agency financial responsibility for 
space and time it buys. It will not be so vulné 
to clients with uncertain credit, it is true, 5 
will lose much of its right to keep the 15 p 
media discount. ij 
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How to be No.1 with women 


Among all women’s magazines, only one is No. 1 
in circulation—Ladies’ Home Journal, with a nine- 
month average circulation of over 5,700,000*—a rec- 
ord. Only one is No. 1 in newsstand sales. And, 
with advertisers investing more money —and by a 
wide margin—in the Journal than any other, the 
Journal is also NO. 1 in advertising. The Journal is 

0. 1 in important P.I.B. classifications, too— 
Toiletries & Toilet Goods... Drugs & Remedies... 


Food & Food Products... Household Furnishings. .. 
Soap, Cleansers & Polishes. And Ladies’ Home 
Journal is NO. 1 in merchandising services for gro- 
cery, drug, appliance and department stores. (In 
the grocery field, for instance, the Bell Ringer is 
the most widely used advertising and promotion 
service in the industry.) In other words, to be No.1 
with women, advertise in the No. 1 women’s maga- 
zine, as America’s No. 1 advertisers do. 


The No.1 source of womanpower... 


“JOURNAL 


’s estimate 


A CURTIS PUBLICATION 
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